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140,000 PERSONS ... men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet cancer, 


if discovered in time, can be cured . . . Purchase the label shown above, place 
it on your Christmas packages, and join one of the greatest crusades of our 


times: the fight against ignorance and fear of cancer..Help spread our mes- 


sage by doing your part... FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


New York Crry Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st Street, New York 


For the $1 attached, send me 10 labels and 1 year’s 
subscription. to the Committee’s new publication, 
The Quarterly Review.” 
N, , 
If a resident of New York City, write to: Nam 
The New York City Cancer Committee, 
165 East 91st Street, New York 
~~? 
If a resident of New York State outside the City, Address 
write to: 
New York State Cancer Committee, 
Rochester, New York 





If outside the State, write to: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER, N.Y. 
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Letter from 
the Editors 


IS your skin browned, your hair 
bleached and your nerve steady 
from swimming, hiking and all the 
other four-star attractions of a va- 
cation? Good! JUDGE is in the same 
spirit, and we've a grand group of 
features in this issue to ring out 
the last hot summer days. 

You might start with “Lost Illu- 
sion,” Stanley Jones’ indictment of 
ali candid camera cuckoos. 

“Squire of Alexandria” by Fair- 
fax Downey may tickle your funny 
bone, if you can imagine John L. 
Lewis as the strong man in a fan- 
tasy of the good old days. 

If you drive a car,.Fred S. To- 
bey’s “Pedestrian Period” gives you 
a chance to get the laugh on your- 
self. 

Al Graham loves Movie Trailers 
and you'll love his piece about ’em. 
Let’s have bigger and better ones! 
They're wonderful! 

F. P. Adams, versifying, ‘From 
the Economic Royalist’s Mother 
Goose” turns out as pat a little 
bunch of rhymes as we've seen in 
many a day. 

And while you lean back in that 
comfortable chair and sip your 
lemonade . . . grab a pencil and 
see how sure you are of the answers 
to the fifty questions in the back of 
the book. Then try the crosswords. 
The month will be gone before you 
know it and school days will be 
just around the corner. 

By the way—many thanks to all 
of you who sent in your sugges- 
tions, praise or protest. The more 
the merrier, is the way we feel 
about it, so the latch is out to any 
of the rest of you who want to 
write in. 





MONTE BourjalLy, Editor 
JACK SHUTTLEWORTH, Managing Editor 
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THE REVOLT OF THE UPPER CLASSES 
The Up-Flare! 









HE recent steel strikes brought a 
host of politicians who attempted 
to step into the breach. The Governor 
of Ohio was no exception; and when the 
situation became very acute he ordered 
out the militia to prevent the steel mills 
from reopening at Youngstown, Ohio. 
One of the newspaper reporters in Co- 
lumbus reached Frank Purnell, presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, on the long distance phone 
and informed him of the governor's or- 
der, and asked Purnell what he had to 
say. Purnell had plenty to say. And what 
he said was not in the language of Har- 
vard or Groton, but direct and ordinary 
language that any steel puddler could 
easily understand. In fact, every known 
and unknown expletive was in use at 
the moment. Finally tiring, Purnell 
asked again: “Who did you say this 
was? Oh, a newspaper reporter. I beg 
your pardon. I thought you said that it 
was the governor.” 
Hat life in Youngstown can be ex- 
citing even without C.I.O., is shown 
by the following little incident: The 
other morning, motorists in that city 
noticed good five, ten and twenty dollar 
bills fluttering in the street. Traffic 
snarled and the motorists stopped their 
vehicles to help pick up the bills. When 
they did, they all went over and handed 
them to a man in a green sedan. He took 
the proffered money, and with appro- 
priate nods of thanks, stuffed them into 
his pocket and was on his way. 

Then came the realization of these 
motorists that they could think of no 
reason for their giving these bills to 
the man in green, who, like the novel, 
had gone with the wind. They didn’t 
know who he was, nor did anyone even 
bother to note the license number of 
his car, so busy were they gathering in 
the money before it could blow away. 

UR favorite weaver of folk tales and 

fancy, the Associated Press, is at it 
again. An AP dispatch from Blackwell, 
Okla., informs us that one C. C. Comar 
has raised a vine that grows tomatoes 
on top and potatoes at its roots. 

If C. C. Comar pronounces potato 
and tomato differently, probably his po- 
tato vine will develop a split personality 
and go crazy. 

We hope it strangles the AP man at 
Blackwell, in its dying frenzy. 

HE world loves a lover, and we love 

the unknown Iowa State College stu- 
dent who wired his one and only in 
Davenport a double chocolate soda. It 
cost him $1.08, but gestures like that are 
things that a woman never forgets, and 
are cheap at any price. 

K ANSAS has never been really strong 
for personal liberty, particularly the 
liberty of the appetite. They're not get- 
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ting any more tolerant either, for lately, 
when Legislator Donald Muir of the 
Kansas Assembly tried to repeal a law 
prohibiting the eating of snakes, lizards 
and spiders within the boundaries of 
fair Kansas, the Legislature obstinately 
refused to remove the law from the 
penal code. About the only thing we can 
suggest to those suffering oppression 
under the laws of Kansas, is to move to 
New York, where one’s private life is a 
law unto itself, and insects can be had 
a-plenty. 
“Our Pompey way” in Onondaga 
County, N.Y., there lives a dairy- 
man with some twenty head of cattle. 
He was called for jury duty the other 
day. His wife couldn’t milk the cows, 
there were no boys left on the farm and 
the hired man was absent for the day. 
What about it? 

Simple enough! Two deputy sheriffs 
got into the county automobile, drove 
out to Pompey Town, milked the cows 
and got back to the court house before 
dark. Proving that the frontier spirit has 
not yet died out. 
FAIRHOPE, Alabama, was founded by 

the followers of Henry George, and 
has always been a single-tax community. 
The other day, however, heresy reared 
its ugly head and the elders placed a tax 
on beer. 


[DURING the late unpleasantness near 
Bilbao, the Spanish rebel officers 
evolved a new offensive weapon, viz., 
talk. One of them sat on a peak, gripping 
the microphone of a public address sys- 
tem. “You're silly to keep on fighting, 
you're silly, yah, yah,”’ he yelled at the 
government troops. 
“Let us sleep,” the soldiers shouted 
back. But the officer kept right on bray- 
ing, and at dawn his men counted a 
fine bunch of prisoners. 
Clearly we in America can develop 
this weapon to its maximum power. We 
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have unlimited resources. We could use 
up our old congressmen. Herbert Hoover 
would exercise a narcotic effect on the 
enemy, and our Mr. Roosevelt would 
be a veritable death ray. 


ITH infinite patience, we are gath- 

ering notes for a monograph on 
the psychopathology of headline-writers. 
Our Atlanta man has just sent in a case 
clipped from the Constitution, as fol- 
lows: ‘The Alligator Would Go Crazy 
If He Could Realize What A Mess He 
Lives In.” 

This interesting case gains much from 
the circumstance that the story under 
the headline makes no mention of alli- 
gators. It advances the thesis that nature 
governs animals while men govern them- 
selves, and never gets any more specific 
than that. Commonly with such cases, 
you can explain the event by filling in 
the background. Here is the story, as we 
reconstruct it: 

This headline writer, perhaps years 
ago, put in a particularly tough week. 
None of his heads fit. His wife had tak- 
en up mahjong, neglecting the children, 
who had mumps. The sheriff stood in 
the hall, fingering a dispossess, and the 
income tax was due. 

At this juncture, naturally enough, our 
man went for a walk in the swamp. And 
there he saw an alligator. This alligator 
was just lying in the sun, smiling; when 
the sun grew too hot, he sank under 
water; when he got hungry he opened 
his jaws and ate a fish, or a tourist's 
baby; he was quite capable of eating the 
sheriff, too, had he come along. He had 
nothing to do but loaf through life, and 
he knew it, and he was happy. 

You can picture the state of the head- 
line writer's mind, when he went home 
that evening. The sudden wish: “Dear 
God, make me an alligator.” The reali- 
zation that God would not do that. The 
decision to kill the alligator; the bleak 
afterthought, that it probably would turn 
out vice versa. 

It couldn’t go on. The unfortunate 
man had to convince himself somehow 
that he was better off than the alligator. 
He began thinking up arguments while 
he sat at the copy-desk. Humans get to 
drink and ak Humans love their 
children, and go off on grand vacations. 
Alligators don’t do those things, do they? 
Well, do they? 

Of course, it rang false. The flaw was, 
there wasn’t any way to make the alli- 
gator realize his misery, to make him 
wish he could be a headline writer. 

Probably on the day this story came 
along, with its vague talk of men gov- 
erning themselves, the headline-writer 
had reached a nadir of despair; so out 
it poured in that last, hopeless cry, which 
ascribes to the alligator the feeling that 
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“Damn Roosevelt! Damn CIO! Damn John L. Lewis!” 





“If the students at Horace Mann could see us now!” 


in reality haunts the writer: “The Alli- 
gator Would Go Crazy If He Could 
Realize What A Mess He Lives In.” 
IN New Jersey’s historical records is a 

letter from Dr. Bodo Otto, written 
from Valley Forge where he was a sur- 
geon with Washington’s army. “My 
darling wife: I miss you and the chil- 
dren. I miss your good cooking. Here 
we have to change the order of our 
courses to get variety. For breakfast we 
have bacon and smoke, for lunch smoke 
and bacon, for supper smoke.” 
AND according to an ancient journal 

the winter of 1777 in New Jersey 

was so cold that an ox was roasted on 
the ice of the Delaware. This was the 
first and only known case of hot roast 
beef being served on ice. 
[N the old vaudeville houses, between 

shows, the usher used to go down the 
aisles spraying disinfectant. But even 
that couldn’t remove the odor of some 
of the jokes. However, we’ve bought one 
of those spraying machines, and we kee 
it near the radio. But it’s hopeless. The 
jokes, the same ones, keep coming out 
and the strongest disinfectant in the 
world can’t seem to kill them. The only 
germ successfully killed around comedy 
broadcasts is the germ of an original 
idea. 

HE tax collector for a town in Cass 

County, Missouri, announced that 
it didn’t owe a cent in back taxes, the 
only town in the land in this position. 
The name of the place, of course, had 
to be—Peculiar, Mo. 

HERE need be no second world war; 

and the way to prevent it is simple: 
Abolish slogans. 

Practically every phase of the World 
War could be summed up in a phrase: 
“A place in the sun,” “Our backs to the 
wall,” ‘They shall not pass,” “Berlin or 
bust,”’ ‘“Lafayette, we are here,” ‘Safe for 
democracy,” ‘Tell it to the marines,” to 
mention just a few. 

The next war will be won by the side 
which has the best slogans. All adver- 


- tisers know that slogans help to sell 


goods. Leaders who peddle war to their 
people appreciate this, which perhaps ex- 
plains why most dictators are pre-emi- 
nently phrase, as well as trouble, makers. 
W AR scares, like troublemakers, are 
nothing new. Since that early 
day when the caveman conked his 
neighbor for looking at him crosseyed 
people have devoted most of their en- 
ergy to figuring out ways to exterminate 
each other. The suit of mail was in- 
vented before the suit of clothes. Be- 
fore man had a shirt to his back he wore 
armor plate. He used a knife for cutting 
a throat before he thought of using it 
to peel potatoes. Swords were invented 
before A And the pitchfork, or the 
ancient counterpart of it, was a weapon 
long before it was used to gather hay. 
HILE over in London recently, 
Lowell Thomas, the radio commen- 
tator, received a call from Abe Pickus, 
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Cleveland’s one man crusader against 
war. He wanted Thomas to broadcast a 
peace appeal to General Franco via his 
network program. 

This is not the first time that Mr. 
Pickus has spent his own money and 
resorted to trans-oceanic telephone call- 
ing in the interests of peace. It is a se- 
rious mission of his. He detests wars, 
having seen much of it by actual con- 
flict. Although busily engaged with his 
own oil company, he nevertheless thinks 
nothing of reaching for the phone and 
calling up the heads of governments 
in the interests of peace. 

In fact, in recent years he has made 
scores of telephone calls to rulers, dic- 
tators, and diplomats. 

During the acute Japanese situation, 
he called the heads of the Japanese gov- 
ernment direct; and when they called 
back to the State Department in Wash- 
ington, it was a bewildered department 
indeed that tried to find out who Pickus 
was. In fact, it took the Department of 
Justice to find out. 

His recent call to Lowell Thomas re- 
sulted because of his failure to reach 
General Franco on the phone due to lack 
of telephonic communications to him. 

So, whenever you pick up a newspaper 
and get a war scare rest and recline. Re- 
member, that as long as there is a phone 
within reach, Mr. Pickus will be on the 


job. 
SEVENTY per cent of the nation’s 
wealth, it is reported, is either owned 
or controlled by women. While we do 
not wish to be thought too skeptical, it 
does seem that the remaining thirty is a 
rather high estimate of the amount re- 
posing in safety deposit vaults under 
assumed names! 


‘THs child marriage business is going 

. too far. 

While their parents were frantically 
searching for them, Joseph Stafford, aged 
eight, and his cousin, Marie Andrews, a 
mature young lady of seven, were found 
by San Diego, California, police trudg- 
ing toward the municipal airport. 

“I just eloped with my cousin,” Jo- 
seph announced proudly. 
ig IS the advice of sage Mr. John J. 

Kelliher, state organizer of the New 
York State Restaurant Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, that tavern keepers take 
automobile keys from gentlemen, or la- 
dies, if you will, who linger too long at 
the flowing bowl. 

Aithough we hold no brief with the 
plan, we are reminded of one surprising 
instance when a barman pocketed the 
car keys of a gentleman on most familiar 
terms with Messrs: Ballantine, Walker, 
Haig, Hennessey, et al. 

“Now you show me where you live 
and I'll drive you home in your car,”’ of- 
fered the good-souled barman, and, don- 
ning his coat, he helped the drunk out 
the door. Around the corner in an alley 
they stopped while the pie-eyed gentle- 
man pointed a wavering finger. ~ 
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“What's this your Ma tells me about you losing your job 
again today!” 
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“Come down from there, you cowara—and do something!” 






“The book I read said it 
was metabolism, but the 
doctor said it was candy.” 


Tl know you haven't been in th’ water yet—I’m savin’ 
you now so I won't hafta do it later!” 


“Thash my car,” said he. “But how 
you gonna drive me home when I live 
right behind it?” 

Attached to the car was a brand new 
trailer. 

I N CASE you've been wondering 
about Johnnie, the canine football 

hero, he’s now installed as mascot of 

the Arizona House of Representatives. 

Johnnie, a cocker spaniel owned by a 
Miami, Arizona, physician, became fa- 
mous in 1931 when he breezed out on a 
football field in Globe, Arizona, seized 
the ball between downs and scored a 
touchdown. 

Grown more sedate under the weight 
of his seven years, Johnnie now spends 
most of his time in the House chambers, 
seldom missing a session. 

He owns a card, reading: 

Arizona House of Representatives 
Thirteenth Legislature 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

JOHNNIE (of) Miami, Arizona, 
is entitled to entrance to the House 

on official business. 

Approved. 

Vernon G. David, 
Speaker of House. 

PENNSYLVANIA, bounded by hal- 

cyon and vociferous commonwealths 
on the North, East and West and on the 
South by the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, deserves more attention than it 
has had since Charlie Ross re en 
A recent poem in a language which is un- 
derstood by an exclusive set in Pennsyl- 
vania and by practically nobody outside 
indicates that if Pennsylvania should 
turn on us and demand recognition she 
has a weapon: 


DE MARY UND ERA BOBTAIL 
HUNDLI 
De Mary hut ’n hundli g’hot 
Si wore kartz gabobt; 
Und immer woo de Mary wore, 
Wore’s hundli noch gadpot. 


De Mary ist zum butcher gonga 
Fur shteaks und flaish fun sei; 


" So soon os se by’m butcher wore, 


Wore’s hundli already dabei! 


The language of these two rousing 
stanzas is known as Pennsylvania Dutch, 
sole property of a race which instead of 
saying “the bell is out of order; please 
knock” says bluntly “Button don’t bell; 
bump!” This proves that the Pennsyl- 
vanians not only have a language of their 
own, but also the power of changing the 
English language to suit themselves, 
throwing all the dictionaries out of kil- 
ter. 

It may be just as well to let the Penn- 
sylvanians know now and then that the 
rest of us are thinking about her. We 
don’t even sing “Happy Birthday To 
You” on October 24, anniversary of the 
day when Charles II gave this piece of 
land to William Penn for two beaver 
skins a year. 

If toused, Pennsylvania may secede 
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and adopt Pennsylvania Dutch as her 
national lan ; 
ESTLED in the rolling hills of 
northwestern Ohio is one of the 
finest and oldest law schools of that State 
—Ohio Northwestern University. 

More than a decade ago they were 
erecting a new building to house the law 
college. It was a fine structure costing 
slightly over $100,000. 

The then president of the University, 
and the then President of the United 
States belonged to the same church. So 
the president of the University conceived 
the Prilliant idea of naming the law col- 
lege after this President of the United 
States, even though he was. not an alum- 
nus of that institution. So, the President's 
name was chiseled on the building and 
the law school dedicated in his name. 
The President was Warren G. Harding. 

Unfortunately, this President of the 
United States died soon afterwards. His 
estate felt no moral or legal obligation 
to contribute any money toward this 
building. Subsequent events caused this 
ex-President’s administration to fall into 
disrepute because of some serious scan- 
dals that affected members of his cabinet. 

So even the bit of intrinsic value that 
his name once lent to the school became 
nil; and some people were of the mind 
to chisel off the name that had been 
chiseled on. But nothing was done about 
it, and nothing will be done about it. In- 
stitutions cannot afford to be so-called 
Indian givers. 

So there it will continue to stand. The 
only college in America that is named 
after an individual who did not contrib- 
ute one cent toward its building or en- 
dowment. 

Not long ago a friend of ours moved 

into new offices in Al Smith’s build- 
ing, the Empire State, in New York. 
They laid his new carpet, wired up his 
dictagraph, and hung his sales charts on 
the wall; so that after three days all the 
decorators and carpet-layers went away, 
and he was able to sit at his desk in 
peace. 

He was still contemplating the splen- 
dor of it, when a crew of workers ap- 
peared. They resembled the other carpet- 
layers and decorators, but somehow they 
were different. With austere efficiency 
they took up the new carpet, took down 
the sales charts, and carried all the in- 
cidental decorations out into the hall. 

Our man, struggling to control the 
homicidal mania that had taken root in 
his brain, made inquiry. 

The foreman told him that the men 
who first decorated the office had not 
held union cards. The job had to be re- 
done by union members; just routine, 
and he wasn’t to fret. 

[IN New York City, Dr. A. Maurice 

Stark has built a Dog Bath Club on 
E. 57th that will really be the bow wows. 
There, if your owner registers you upon 
payment of the proper fee, you can have 
a private service car call for you. 
Dogs exercise on the landscaped roof to 
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“T he district attorney always puts on quite a show!” 
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reduce their waist-line. Then they can 
take a swim in the pool, get a rub-down, 
a pedicure, or what they will. If the sun 
isn't shining, they can obtain a sun-bath 
under special sun-lamps, get an oil 
shampoo, and wear an individual crash 
towel jacket after the rub-down. Dr. 
Stark feels that the club will fill a long 
felt need. Although, no doubt, a cootie 
or flea could wreak havoc and cause a 
riot if it ever smuggled itself in. 


HE west, which has tamed down a 

bit, threatened to become woolly once 
more. Out in Oklahoma, many towns 
complained of pillaging and pilfering at 
night. No one could understand the rea- 
son for the crime wave, since most of 
the local criminals were in jail. 

And so they were in jail. But recent 
investigations disclosed that groups of 
criminals would slip away from the state 
seme camp at night, to rob the neigh. 

ring towns, and return to prison in the 
morning. It afforded them an iron-clad 
alibi. They returned because they really 
enjoyed the good food and fine surround- 
ings that the jail and camp afforded, 
plus of course, the alibi. 

At any rate, the citizens of Oklahoma 
can rest assured that after the officials 
complete their investigation, the boys 
will be kept in jail . . . that is, until the 
next time. 


RECENT report of the Twentieth 
Century Fund showed the extraordi- 
nary fact that half the corporate wealth 
of the land is owned by three-twentieths 
of one per cent of the corporations of 
the land. It’s things like this that ex- 
plain how the U.S. Treasury can report 
that the per capita amount of money in 
circulation in the United States is $50.76 
—and you only find $1.39 in your 
pocket. 
‘¢ PROFESSOR” Fosdick, Seattle tat- 
tooer, regretfully reports that very 
few persons have been getting their so- 
cial security number tattooed for ready 
and permanent reference. He ascribes 
Eioiinnion to the public’s unfor- 
tunate experience in having the NRA 
blue eagles tattooed—only to have the 


Supreme Court step in and void the sym- 
bol. 
D° you know an aristocrac when you 
see one? Can you tell a blue-blood 
from the common herd when they are 
all dressed up of a Sunday afternoon? 
Up till now they have looked alarmingly 
alike to us, but no more. With the in- 
formation we are about to give you it 
will be possible to distinguish one from 
the other with a minimum of trouble. 
Our authority is the person who has 
charge of the seating in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Nobles are allotted nineteen inches 
of space, while commoners have to get 
by with eighteen. This makes the matter 
very simple. If you are doubtful about a 
person’s lineage, merely ask the party to 
stoop over and whip out your tape meas- 
ure. 
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MILESTONES 


ERHAPS amateurs on the radio 

wouldn’t be so nervous if they could 
only realize they're not half as fright- 
ened of us as we are of them. 


v 


And not only do we get all kinds of 
amateurs on our radio, but now they 
even show up to repair it. 


v 


And just when it seemed that all the 
possible uses for beaverboard had been 
discovered, the sandwich shoppes hit 
upon toasting it. 

Vv 


Nobody is.too insignificant to be wor- 
thy of your friendship. Even the lowly 
newspaper editor of today may become 
the powerful gossip columnist of tomor- 
row. 

v 


As we understand it, a politician is 
willing to do anything on earth for the 
workers except become one of them. 


v 


Now our local bank is entirely air 
conditioned, whereas formerly it was 
only the president’s office that was thirty 
degrees cooler inside. 


v 


We are fast regaining our grip. One 
waiter reports that the other night he 
found 8 million dollars in computations 
on a tablecloth and 20 cents in cash. 


It doesn’t bother us for our wife to 
try to keep up with the Joneses. What 
burns us up is the way she tries to keep 
ahead of them. 

v 


Another lesson you can learn right at 
home is that you can only trust one end 
of a tube of shaving cream. 


v 


After serving us steadily for over a 
hundred years, street cars are going out 
just when people were beginning to 
catch on to their schedules. 


v 


It’s easy to recall the date of a peace 
treaty. You just figure out between what 
two wars it was drawn up. 


v 


A tribe of hostile Indians has been 
discovered in the northwest. It’s still 
voting the straight Republican ticket. 


v 


And all our brilliant centuries of 
progress haven’t gone for naught. The 
mounds we dwell in now have wheels 
under them. 
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They're Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Grounds. 

































































Testy Does Everything With a Bang 














F course,” said Mrs. Verulam, “‘it 

was difficult. Naturally it was dif- 
ficult. Christianity is never easy, my 
dear. Perfect Virtue! Perfect Charity! 
Perfect Honesty—Perfect Truth! Above 
all, Perfect Truth!’’ She looked across 
the tea table at her friend Miss Coffin. 
“Some more cake, Cornelia?” 

“No, thanks,” said Miss Coffin. 

“I wish,” said Mrs. Verulam, “you 
would consider it more seriously, Cor- 
nelia. You don’t know how you feel, 
once you surrender. It’s—like a spiri- 
tual bath. Yesterday afternoon, after 
I'd got through with that interview I 
felt so happy. Happy, and so much 
better physically. Why, this morning I 
didn’t even have to take my lemon juice 
and soda.” She paused. “Of course, 
I am taking no credit to myself. It was 
a Revelation, naturally. But it was dif- 
ficult.” 

“TI should think it would have been,” 
said Miss Coffin. She leaned her head 
back against the cushion of the chair, 
her long face somewhat grim. “And so 
you really told her what you had said 
about her? All you’ve been saying for 
the past year? . . . Odd, none of it had 
ever reached her ears in a small town 
like this! It must have been rather a 
shock to her.” 

“Little Mrs. Colkett?” said Mrs. 
Verulam. “No, it wasn’t odd. She 
doesn’t discuss people, you know, and 
so, naturally, she doesn’t hear much. 
She’s interested only in her painting, 
and things like that. And, of course, I 
told hér everything.” 

Miss Coffin was still looking at the 
ceiling. ‘She IS interested in her paint- 
ing, isn’t she?” she said, irrelevantly. 
“And she’s very nice, and pretty, and 
charming.” 

A FAINT trace of acerbity crept into 
Mrs. Verulam’s voice. 

“That is not the point, Cornelia, and 
I do wish you would try to understand. 
We are not here to discuss Mrs. Col- 
kett, and so far as I am concerned, now 
that I know what Charity is, I will 
never again discuss anyone. Who are 
we to judge?” 

Miss Coffin’s voice was almost inau- 
dible. ‘‘I wasn’t judging her,” she said. 
“I was envying her.” 

“The point,” said Mrs. Verulam, 
“was that it was necessary for me to do 
Penance. Air the dark corners of my 
mind. You see, I had indulged in gos- 
sip, Cornelia. Pure gossip. Things I had 
heard but did not know.” 

“Great goodness!” said Miss Coffin. 
She sat up and stared at Mrs. Verulam. 
“If I should try to retrace my steps in 
that direction! . . . Tell me—what did 
you say to her?” 

“It was very simple,” said Mrs. Ve- 
tulam. “Simple, and sweet. You get 
closer to people, although we've been 
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fairly intimate, as you know, making 
allowance for our difference in ages.” 

“She has lovely eyes,” said Miss Cof- 
fin, again irrelevantly. “She's rather shy 
and lonely, I imagine. Especially with 
her history. Did you go into that?” 

“T had to,’”’ said Mrs. Verulam. “At 
first, of course, I had to explain what 
had happened to me. The Movement 
itself. And then, as an example of what 
I had done, I took first her divorce. 
How I had repeated that it had all been 
her fault, and how the other man had 
jilted her.” 

“There wasn’t any other man,” said 
Miss Coffin faintly. “Henry Colkett 
drank.” 

“You are very obstinate, Cornelia,” 
sighed Mrs. Verulam. “Once more, I 
must remind you that that is not the 
point.” She began to tabulate. “I spoke 
of her clothes, of course. And her men 
friends running down from New York. 
And that dance last spring at the Coun- 
try Club. And—” Mrs, Verulam raised 
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her hands. “And then I said, ‘Don't 
cry! You must try to understand.’ ”’ 

“Oh, so she was crying?” asked Miss 
Coffin. 

“On the edge of it—in the beginning. 
But I think she understood completely 
toward the end. She was even laughing. 
That hard little laugh of hers. I used 
to misunderstand that, too.” 

MIss COFFIN jumped briskly to her 
feet. ““Well, goodbye, Sarah,” she 
said. ‘By the way, I saw Clarence Hast- 
ings as I was coming up here. He said 
Mrs. Colkett wanted to sub-lease her 
house. Told him this morning. Said 
Safe Harbor was too damp for her.” 

Mrs. Verulam clung to Miss Coffin’s 
hand. 

“Nonsense! I'll talk her out of that. 
I do wish, Cornelia, you’d consider what 
I’ve been saying to you. You're such a 
secretive person. So bottled up—all 
these years! Can’t just you and I for 
awhile. . ? Two beginners! And then 
I’m sure you will want to go on.” She 
closed her eyes. “‘It’s SO cleansing!” 

—STRUTHERS BurT 








“Good God! Our Security pact.” 
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PEDESTRIAN PERIOD 


R. Martin emerged from the flor- 

ist’s with a bouquet of roses 
clasped in his chubby fist. He scanned 
the boulevard carefully and then, ob- 
serving that traffic appeared to be well 
under control and that the lights were 
with him, he stepped from the curb and 
set forth confidently for the other side 
of the street. 

It is doubtful if any man ever was 
more at peace with the world than Mr. 
Martin as he pointed his steps across the 
broad highway in front of the auto- 
mobiles that were waiting. His business 
had been excellent in the morning; his 
digestion better than normal. He had 
broken ninety at golf that afternoon. for 
the first time in a year, and he was 
taking some roses home to his wife. 
Indeed, such was his spirit that it seemed 
to him all the world must be his friend, 
and he glanced up to bestow a benignant 
smile upon the waiting drivers. 

But the smile died horridly in gesta- 
tion. As he lifted his glance Mr. Martin 
suddenly became aware that the eyes of 
every driver in the front row of cars 
were fixed upon him. Several of the 
cars had moved a little across the white 
stop-line, and were rocking menacingly 
back and forth in gear. Behind the first 
row were many others, waiting for the 
lights to change. And on all that broad 
boulevard there was no pedestrian but 
Mr. Martin. 

Appalled at his predicament, Mr. 
Martin paused and looked back mo- 
mentarily to see how far he had come. 
Then, seized with genuine fright at the 
homicidal expression in the faces staring 
at him, he tossed dignity to the winds, 
clapped his hand on his hat and made 
ready to sprint the remaining distance. 

Too late. The front line of cars, 
which had been rocking faster and faster 
in the past few seconds, leaped ahead 
with a grinding and ripping of gears, 
just as the unhappy pedestrian reached 
midstream. The packed cars in the rear, 
like water in a reservoir that feels re- 
lease of a breaking dam, began to press 
forward into the breach, and from the 
mass came a terrible roar of motors. 
SEVEN of the leaders were away at the 

touch of their accelerators. The eighth, 
in front of which Mr. Martin was 
squarely caught, jumped toward him 
viciously and ore with a screech just 
before it touched him. With a yelp 
Mr. Martin dove ahead, squarely into 
the roaring pack. 

Again there was a shriek of brakes, 
many brakes this time, and now the din 
of horns was added to the uproar. Mr. 
Martin cast a rabbit glance at the face of 
the nearest driver and promptly leaped 
in a new direction, for the fury of that 
countenance could not have been greater 
if Mr. Martin had just butchered the 
man’s entire family. 
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In a new agony of terror he skipped 
backward and forward, now dodging a 
car that whirled his topcoat around his 
legs as it lunged past him, now halting 
another that advanced, even to the cloth 
of his trousers, with the ferocity of a 
wolf bringing its prey to earth. 

Somehow, miraculously, through 
clouds of exhaust smoke that choked his 
lungs and assailed his smarting eyeballs, 
he maneuvered clear of the pack at last, 
and was safe on the opposite sidewalk, 
standing beside his own parked sedan. 
Collapsing into the driver's seat he 
wo 4 his brow with a handkerchief 
and sat blinking and panting, waiting 
for his heart to stop hammering at his 
ribs. 

The roses were still in his hand, 
clutched in a convulsive grip. Mr. 
Martin's thoughts softened a little as he 
noticed them, and he laid the flowers 
tenderly on the seat beside him. Finally 


he heaved a great sigh and started his 
motor. Probably he should be thankful 
he had come through it all without get- 
ting hurt, he told himself. By the time 
he had driven a dozen blocks toward his 
house the incident was quite forgotten. 
Again he was filled with expansive 
good-will, and as he braked his car to a 
stop at a traffic light, he viewed the 
world once more with a fine sense of 
charity toward his fellow-men. 


A then an incomprehensible thing 
occurred. As a lone pedestrian 
stepped from the curb and began mak- 
ing his way nonchalantly across the 
street, Mr. Martin’s chubby face lost 
every trace of its benevolent expression 
and took on a look that was almost ani- 
mal. Gone was the thought of his rising 
sales chart, his improved digestion, his 
golf score and his roses. He fixed the 
approaching —- with a malevo- 
lent gaze and putting his car in gear, 
eased it across the white line, rocking it 
menacingly backward and forward. 


—FrepD S. ToBEY 
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“Well, then, was Robert Taylor the one with this color hair?” 


Judge 





SQUIRE OF ALEXANDRIA 


HE scene is Alexandria, Virginia, 

and the time the end of the 18th 
Century. A stranger accosts a towns- 
man. 

“Hold, sir. Can you direct me to the 
dwelling of Master John L. Lewis?” 

“Squire Lewis? That I can. Proceed 
down yonder thoroughfare till you hear 
a great commotion. “Twill come from 
the home of the Squire. If you hear no 
commotion, he will not be at home.” 

“And, I make no doubt, the com- 
motion will be elsewhere in these States.” 

“Aye. His fame has spread abroad 
even into Canada.” 

“The charcoal burners back him to a 
man. And now he has mustered all the 
coach makers.” 

‘Not a wheel will turn unless he says 
it may. A man of power, this townsman 
of yours.” 

“So he is. 
portion of it. 
latest scheme?” 

“Nay. Tell me.” 


And you know not the 
Have you heard his 
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“Hist. I must not be overheard. ’Tis 
a colossal plot. Its sway will extend 
past our western frontiers and far into 
the uncharted wilderness.” 

“Is it possible! He forms another 
band then?” 

“Even so. 
itials, C.1.O.” 

“C.1.0.? What do they signify.” 

“Committee for Indian Organiza- 
tion.” 

“Aha! So he organizes even the red 
men. Where will this end, sir?” 

“God knoweth. If you ask me, the 
gentleman at Mount Vernon had best 
look to his office.” 

“Aye, so—hold! What is the tur- 
moil and view halloing in yonder field?” 

“Why, ‘tis Squire Lewis riding in the 
hunt.” 

‘“But—but the quarry is a hound and 
the pack is” — 

“Aye, stranger, had you not heard? 
Squire Lewis has organized the foxes!”’ 

—FairRFAxX DowNEY 
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One known by mystic in- 
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“Don’t tell the men at the camp about this, Mabel.” 
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From the Economic 
Royalist’s Mother Goose 


ARY, MARY, mercenary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Go ask the assistant gardener! 
What makes you think I’d know? 


I had a little husband; 
A year I was his wife, 
And now he has to pay me 
A Tidy Sum for life. 


"THE King was in his counting house, 
Adding cash in stacks; 
Alongcame the Collector of Internal 
Revenue 
And took it all for tax. 


Taffy was a welcher; 

. Taffy was a thief; 

And many persons said to 
Him, ‘How are you, chief?” 


A DILLER, a dayer, a ten o'clock 
payer, 
What makes your purse so small? 
The government used to get some of it, 
And now they get it all. 


—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


Sleeveless Query 


ARRY was the dearest lad 
A girl could want to meet; 
Such a thrilling voice he had, 
Low and slow and sweet. 
He'd hold my hand when we'd go out, 
And tell with tireless zeal 
Just how he caught that speckled trout, 
How he closed that deal. 


David was a charming chap, 
Dark and straight and slim; 

Any girl might set her cap 
For a catch like him! 

Tenderly his eyes would shine 
As he’d murmur low 

How he played that second nine, 
Or drove to Joplin, Mo. 


Don was manhood’s finest flower, 
Who shattered hearts with ease; 

In fact, he'd tell you—hour on hour— 
Their several histories; 

While Bill would take me out to tea 
And gaily spend the time 

Plotting his latest tale for me, 
Quoting his newest rime. 


The men I’ve known were never dumb, 
Nor ever at a loss 

Telling the dazzled guest how come 
They shot that albatross. . . . 

Let him be ashman or an earl 
Or Ghibelline or Guelph, 

Where is the man who'll let a girl 
Talk about herself? 


—ETHEL- JACOBSON. 





“They're both candid cameramen, taking a candid camera picture 


of a candid camerman taking a candid camera picture of a —. 
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ANOTHER LOST ILLUSION 


E are against extremes. This 

goes for too reckless an indul- 
gence in red meat, religion, sex repres- 
sion, postage stamps, and the psycho. 
lsieel anomie pratt-falls of Mr. Salva- 
dor Dali. It also goes—and most espe- 
cially—for the indiscriminate lust of 
the Candid Camera Cuckoos. 

We could act a bit weak-kneed, right 
at the start here, and qualify our thesis 
by admitting that there are some fine, 
upstanding uses for this small black 
Cyclops which has invaded the private 
lives of the world. In nature and in the 
arts, for instance—in the right hands— 
he is often the consummate artist. He 
gets around. He presents the crackling 
sparkle of the unexpected. He grabs 
the beauty along with the dirt. 

Our chief objection is that he gets 
into the wrong hands—by the million. 
He has become the plaything of people 
who used to mind their own business, 
and who now sneak about minding that 
of others. Things have gotten to the 
state where you hardly dare enter the 
bath for fear of hearing a subdued 
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“click” from some photophobiac who 
has hidden himself in the laundry bas- 
ket. Sly dog, he’s after a close-up of 
that mole on your spine! And there's 
no sense in dashing out his brains with 
the bath brush, for another will pop 
right up in his place, as you stand there 


dripping. 


HE Lost Generation who doted and 

drivelled at the marvels of their off- 
spring on the jumpy screen of the first 
home movies at least confined their 
activities to their own get. But the Can- 
did Camera Boys go everywhere. They 
stop at nothing. This prying enterprise 
buys many Cadillacs for the manufac- 
turers of photographic gear, for so ex- 
tensive is the line that it can easily run 
you into more money than panda hunt- 
ing, stamp collecting, or keeping wim- 
men. (Well, that’s what we hear.) But 
for the rest of us, the net result in 
beauty, information, or in the opening 
up of new fields might well be evalu- 
ated on the basis of five cents’ worth 
of platinum. 


‘THE mill run of Candid Camera 

Cuckoos exhibit little more discrim. 
ination in their choice of subjects than 
the idiot boy who stole the fox. They 
spend hours stalking a pair of amorous 
houseflies in flagrante delicto on a win- 
dow sill. (Even the flies don’t know 
where to go nowadays!) They photo- 
graph a woman’s breast—God knows 
where they get the women!—at an angle 
that makes it resemble the Paramount 
Building. Then, crazed by the sheer 
genius of the idea, they spend days try- 
ing to photograph the Paramount Build- 
ing until it looks like a woman's breast. 
Moreover, if you fail to exclaim, ‘Gees, 
that’s wince How did you get it?” 
they stamp off in a pet. 

They exhibit a passion for the per- 
sonal that is a little short of shocking, 
these Candid Cuckoos. One cha 
brought us a recent shot which looked 
like a light fall of snow. “Well?” we 
said. ‘““Snow—so what?” He hid his dis- 
appointment in a manly way. ‘No, not 
snow,” he said, testily. “Any dope 
can photograph snow. This is dandruff. 
A real candid shot of dandruff... 
and you call it ‘“Snow’.” 

They dote on hairy arms. They adore 
close-ups of gold inlays, and shiny 
skins, and oversize—or super-duty—be- 
hinds. The school which does not sub- 
scribe exclusively to the —_— of the 
personal, or which decides that there 
are mo more corns to conquer, goes 
in for what certain modern painters 
term “Abstractions.” These subjects, as 
nearly as we can tell, are selected with 
intent to baffle the beholder, which they 
do to the Duchess of York’s taste. 


PIECE of cornice . . . a burnt match 

. . . a head-on view of a paving 
block at rest ...a soda straw in a 
glass . . . water, any kind (they're 
crazy for water) . . . a soft-focus shot 
of an umbrella handle. By artful ar- 
rangement, and the invocation of the 
Divine Spirit, one is supposed to be 
able to invest such items with what the 
Candid Camera Cuckoos term “Sig- 
nificance.” Taking pictures of friends 
while they are dressed and shaved 
seems to have become passé. And no- 
body save the advertising boys pays 
much attention to beautiful girls any 
more; you've got to be over eighty to 
be “interesting.” 

We ~ this will run its course. 
We lived through ‘“Knock-Knock,” 
didn’t we? But it’s a tough haul at the 
moment. Nor do we quite know what 
to do about it. You can’t hide all the 
cameras, or kill all the Cuckoos. The 
government might do ¢his, however; it 
might force each of the millions of ad- 
dicts to buy a shooting license and a 
red flannel cap when he takes camera 
in hand, same as the hunters. And if a 
ten-second warning bell could be at- 
tached to the shutter, as in the rising 
sidewalk lifts, we'd be for that, too. 

—STANLEY JONES 
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HAT long thing that stuck out from 

the back row to the Vice President's 
desk in the U.S. Senate the other day 
was Joe Guffey’s neck. Joe stuck it out 
there himself. That thing that went 
whirling in dizzy circles around the 
chamber immediately thereafter like a 
wasp with honey on its tail was Joe. 
After Joe got his neck well out the Toga 
Boys began to put their fingerprints all 
over it. No team of acrobatic dancers 
ever threw their stooge higher or more 
often than the laddies pitched Joseph 
the Guff to one another. 

When Joe rode into the Pennsylvania 
Junior United States Senatorship on a 
widespread coattail, he was credited with 
being something of a political genius 
and long before he was led down the 
Senate aisle to take his oath he had 
maintained patronage offices in Wash- 
ington. As a matter of fact, the Penn- 
sylvania democratic organization was 
Joe and it was located in Washington 
at that time. Since then Joe has been 
one of the back row bitter-end New 
Dealers and was one of the coterie who 
broke up Huey Long’s filibuster when 
they wouldn’t permit Huey to go wash 
his hands during a speech. That's Joe 
all over. Fight ’em when they are run- 
ning away. 

There must have been a little carbon 
monoxide mixed with the thinking that 
sent Joe out to do the master-minding 
for the Administration in the Supreme 
Court controversy, or maybe some smart 
lad figured that a little tossing about 
would be very good for Joe. But cer- 
tainly his worst enemy would not want 
him bounced from the perpendicular to 
the horizontal so many times. 


[DEAR old Joe has come along right 
pertly in the councils of the mighty 
these past few years, and it is said that 
there are those, even among his con- 
freres, who wanted him sealed with the 
documents of current importance in the 
corner-stone of the new Apex Building. 
Joe has never had any medals pinned 
on his chest for being a fast thinker, but 
outside of one or two social affairs he 
has never permitted himself to be hot- 
spotted as thoroughly as he was this 
time. Moreover, doggonit, he must 
have been a little tired from that long 
journey to and from Mexico City, which 
he had just visited in the company of 
the very, very generous Mr. Jones of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Jones is in the oil 
business, and he may or may not have 
been in Mexico for that reason, but of 
course Joe went along just for the ride. 
Whether Mr. Jones or his companion, 
Joe, was responsible for the Mexican 
President being so generous with his 
private car doesn’t matter. It is a long 
trip. 
OF course, you know Mr. Jones. He is 
one of the Good Neighbor Joneses. As a 
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matter of fact, he is so good and so much 
of a Neighbor that Stanley High, who 
used to be executive director of all the 
Good Neighbors until he began inter- 
preting the motives of the Administra- 
tion in type, discovered the other morn- 
ing that Mr. Jones is. now sitting in the 
president’s chair of the Good Neighbor 
League. Stanley discovered this by look- 
ing back over his shoulder on the way 
out as Mr. Jones came in. 

And then besides, whoever played 
this dirty trick on Joe shouldn’t have 
given him the job of attacking men be- 
cause they are politicians. Joe would 
be the last to pretend to attack from a 
spotless pedestal on this issue. No sir, 
they done wrong by Joe. The idea of 
making a man who is admittedly a 
little out of condition: getting a little 
paunchy: too old to learn the necessity 
for geniality which he so sadly lacks 
and tired from travelling with Mr. 





Jones, strip down for a championship 
free-for-all, may be funny, but it is also 
cruel. Then things aren’t so hot back in 
Joe’s old home state just now. 


It will be a long day before they will 
be able to convince Joe that in the future 
he wouldn't rather be the strong, silent 


(very silent) type. It will be a longer 
day before they get those finger marks 
off his neck. 


"THERE is quoted herewith, the fun- 

niest line that has ever been in these 
pages, to wit, ‘I do not object to a man 
having a line of thought.” That's 
humor; that’s satire; that’s sarcasm; 
that’s wit; that’s mud in your eye, and 
how is your Aunt Emma, and if anybody 
can ever find out what it means please 
tell Joe. He has a right to know: he 
said it. 

Give good old Joe credit for one 
thing, though, he quit while they were 
still reaching for his neck. 


—Harry NEwMAN. 





“How long are we going to take bim to work?” 






Putting on the Dog 
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GOD FORGIVE ME— 


A wise man makes the biggest fool 


HEN John Rutherford, the noted 
W vcentilise hired Blarch as his 
servant he was impressed by a number 
of circumstances: first, that the name 
was distinctly un-English for an other- 
wise very English gentleman’s-gentle- 
man; that Blarch bore all the hallmarks 
of an excellent servant; and that there 
was the very faintest air of preoccupa- 
tion about him. 

Had Rutherford not been particularly 
taken up over something himself at the 
time, I think that he would have done 
more than he did about Blarch’s pre- 
occupation. 

Rutherford’s own concern at this 
period happened to be a handsome 
young woman who was attractive, un- 
predictable. Rutherford thought he 
wanted her favors more than anything 
else, could never tell from day to day 
when he would have them, and had a 
pretty definite conviction that in the end 
he would have to pay heavily for them. 
Bette D’Arney was a swell gal but un- 
principled, if you know what I mean. 
AS or Blarch, he took Bette in his 

pace, so to speak. But Rutherford 
did notice, and it made him a little 
nervous—that Blarch was taking motes 
surreptitiously during Bette’s visits. He 
determined to investigate. He got with 
Blarch alone, and opened the subject in 
a general way. 

“You're a very satisfactory servant, 
Blarch,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Blarch. 

“Yes,” Rutherford followed up _— 
ly, “but what makes you seem as if your 
mind was elsewhere all the time?” 

“A little game I play with myself,” 
readily explained the servant. “Always 
do it, keeps my intellectual interests up. 
I classify everything.” 

“Such as?”’ demanded Rutherford. 

“Butterflies, air routes, ways of brew- 
ing beer,—everything, sir...” 

“And what were you classifying on 
that bit of paper you stuck in your pocket 
when I came into the room?—Give it to 
me at once!” 

ON the paper were the following 
notations: 

Rhubarb Fool 

N. 





M. 

G.D. 

‘““Humph!” said Rutherford, a little 
relieved. “Dessert reci I wish you 


wouldn’t make notes for menus when 
you're in the drawingroom, Blarch.” 
“Very good, sir,” agreed Blarch. He 
took his notes, and went, apparently, to 
complete them in the kitchen. 
Rutherford’s affair with Bette was 
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rapidly coming to a head. She ceased 
all favors one day, and plainly an- 
nounced her intention of blackmail. 
Poor Rutherford almost died with cha- 
grin, fear and vexation. Bette asked a 
fantastic sum. He couldn’t possibly pay 
it. Then suddenly she agreed to settle 
for $5,000, a twentieth of the sum she 
had asked. Rutherford’s relief was so 
great that he almost died from that. He 
paid on the spot; Bette in a graceful 
gesture gave him a kiss and showed him 
a steamship ticket to Buenos Aires. 
yer evening for dessert, Blarch 
served Rutherford stewed rhubarb. 
Rutherford, feeling at piece with the 
world, and a bit expansive over his 
escape from Bette, complimented Blarch. 

“Your recipe?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If your other desserts are as good, I 
should like to try them. Give me an- 
other look at that list you were writing 
the other day.” 

Blarch brought out the scrap of paper 
and handed it to his master. 

“What do those single letters mean?” 
Rutherford asked. 

































“Well, you see, sir,” apologized 
Blarch, ‘they're not really desserts.” 

‘No? What are they then?” asked 
Rutherford. 

“Actually,” explained Blarch, “to tell 
you the truth, sir, I've been doing some 
classifying of a very interesting subject.” 

“Really? What subject?” 

“Fools,” replied Blarch. “These were 
just some jottings on the wide variety of 
fools that make up mankind.” 
RUTHERFORD, suddenly struck by 

the humo? of the situation, laughed 
heartily. 

“That's very good, and I thought they 
were desserts! Ha! Ha! But tell me 
what the letters stand for?” 

“Well,” said Blarch, pleased with his 
master’s good humor. “You see, N for 
Nature’s Fool; D, say for Dancing Fool; 
M for My Fool, and G.D. for goddam 
Fool—” 

“Splendid,” cried Rutherford, now 
thoroughly relaxed, “I suppose every 
one alive would fall under one or other 
of these classifications. How very in- 
teresting! Mm—But, by the way, know- 
ing so much about those things, Blarch, 
what kind of fool would you say I am?” 

“Oh, you, sir?” said Blarch, and 
added unhesitatingly, ‘“‘you’d undoubted- 
ly come under the G.D. classification, 
sir. 

Rutherford fired Blarch, God forgive 


me... 
—A. D. ROTHMAN. 


































































































JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


N business, the stockholder has a 

voice in the operation of the cor- 
poration in direct ratio to the number 
of stocks he owns. He votes his shares 
and the majority of shares elect the off- 
cers and board of directors, who shape 
the policy and conduct the business. 

In government, each individual voter 
has an equal voice. The taxpayer whose 
tax or investment in government may 
run into millions has one vote the same 
as the citizen who not only may not pay 
any tax, but may even collect it in the 
form of relief or public works wages. 
And that is as it should be in a De- 
mocracy, for government is concerned 
not alone with money but also with 
human rights, life and liberty, and the 
rights and life and liberty of each indi- 
vidual are of equal value under the law. 

But government also has come to have 
a very great problem in poverty and 
unemployment. It seems to us that here 
is a place for sound, liberal experimen- 
tation drawn from business experience, 
in which the taxpayer may well have not 
alone the diiene but the responsi- 
bilities of a stockholder; and his knowl- 
edge, experience and interest may be 
enlisted for the benefit of the whole. 

Instead of attacking large taxpayers 
for incorporating yachts, stables and 
talents on the ground that thus they 
avoid their full share of taxes, why 
doesn’t government say ta big taxpayers, 
all right, you are the stockholders and 
we are spending your money. The great. 
est problem before us is poverty and 
unemployment. How shall we solve it 
and increase national wealth and still 
safeguard individual property rights? 
Do you have a formula? Will you elect 
a board of directors from among your 
numbers which will devote as much 
time, thought and effort to the business 
of spending tax money for these pur- 
poses, as they would give to the busi- 
ness of spending their invested money 
for profit? There must be a point at 
which public and private interests can 
be asl mutual, and this is as good a 
way as any to put the problem out in 
the open for discussion. 


WHEN a man in the top income 

brackets pays out eighty cents of 
every dollar he earns in income taxes 
and charity contributions, it is obvious 
that the money he derives from his work 


is no longer the main incentive. True, 
he has some thousands of dollars a week 
left for himself, but nevertheless four- 
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fifths of his income goes to government 
and charity, and there are very few who 
are making as large a proportionate con- 
tribution to these purposes. 

Men don’t earn two and three mil- 
lions a year until after they have 
reached a certain age by which they 
have gained a wide experience and great 
wisdom. Also, strangely enough, they 
have gained by that time great leisure. 
For it is mot their time that industry 
and finance pays so handsomely for, as 
their knowledge in shaping policies 
which are usually carried out by younger 
men aggressively fighting their way in 
the field. 

It is therefore obvious that there is a 
reservoir of man power available among 
the titans of industry and finance that 


is beyond price. Much of this fine reser- 
voir is in the prime of life, and even 
the elder statesmen of finance and in- 
dustry are usually in splendid health 
and vigor. 

We have found use for such men in 
certain diplomatic posts, usually award- 
ed for faithful party services to men 
who are rich enough to maintain the 
prestige of this country by the estab. 
lishments they keep in foreign capitals. 

For the most part, however, our most 
valuable, most highly trained, most pro- 
ductive minds potentially are lost to 
government and therefore to the public 
good. We take their taxes but we make 
no use of the minds and experience that 
create the wealth which pays the taxes. 


This is the greatest waste in the country . 


today. 


IN place of the frontiers and natural 
resources which once challenged the 
organizing and developing genius of in- 
dustrial barons, public service to elimi- 
nate poverty ae unemployment offers 
a natural field for their talents. And 
instead of scourging them as economic 
royalists, government should harness 
their talents to help in its great post- 
depression war of reconstruction. 

With the country organized in eco- 
nomic units, and boards of directors 
drawn from among the most experi- 
enced industrial, financial and commer- 
cial minds in the country to study the 
possibilities, create the policies, and 
shape the attack, our twin scourges of 
poverty and unemployment would soon 
yield to the ingenuity and experience 
which such men would bring to it. 


‘THE obvious weakness of the plan is, 

that many will call it naive, and will 
say that capitalists cannot be entrusted 
to create and shape anything which may 
be so socialistic. But is that true? It is 
our conviction that conscientious Ameri- 
cans will not only willingly share their 
part of the country’s tax burden and 
also its charitable calls, but if the prob- 
lem and the a gen are properly 
presented, would give as willingly of 
their time and experience. 

The thing is to make public service 
attractive, to make the problem of = 
erty and unemployment so ore in, 
that such men would lay aside their 
private callings to enlist in the greater 
public cause. They have made their suc- 
cess in private life. Their incomes are 
not dependent on the time they put in 
their offices. Public service would give 
their lives a fillip that will give them 
personal satisfaction and a new sense 
of accomplishment. 


HAT such a plan requires is old 
fashioned tolerance and belief in 
the basic goodness of men. In such an at- 
mosphere, minds and knowledge worth 
billions to industry can be recruited for 
the common pers | and billions of new 
wealth created through the experience 
they will apply to the national prob- 
lems. It's another form of taxation, if 
you please, once more soaking the rich 
for the good of the poor, but a form 
which any rich man will be glad to be 
soaked with. For what man will not 
expand in the knowledge that his tal- 
ents are appreciated, and are wanted for 
the betterment of his fellowmen! 
Totalitarian states take inventory of 
all their assets, foremost of which are 
the talents and experience of their in- 
dustrial and financial leaders, and put 


them to the use of the state. A forward 
looking Democracy in which individual 
initiative has sharpened such talents can 
recruit them for the common good, too. 
All it takes is the proper approach. 
Further, we are a ab in a Presi- 
dent who has the social vision to attack 
such vast fundamental problems. Even 
more important, he has the gift for put- 
ting the matter in such a way that peo- 
- will trust those he names to the 
oards of such enterprises, because as 
one of the favored few, he is living 
proof of the social consciousness of suc- 
cessful men. And he can interest men 
of great wealth in the work, for he can 
make them see the eternal satisfaction 
inherent in it. More, he can make the 
public like the spectacle of titans of 
industry “‘retiring’ to help create a 
more abundant life for the many. 


Judge 
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THE THEATRE 


PLAY about the futility of money 

is on its way to making a million 
dollars. People, still jittery from the 
pummelings of the late depression, are 
finding comfort in its thinly spread 
philosophy, that money gets in the way 
of happiness. And though the old race 
for wealth is on again, and everyone is 
scrambling for his share of the new 
abundance, the play is a happy reminder 
that even if one does not make a kill- 
ing, life may go on just as pleasantly, 
and what's the difference. 

So, “You Can’t Take It With You” 
packs them in and sends them away 
smiling through their tears these hot, 
summer days. For thirty-three weeks, to 
the beginning of August, every seat in 
the house including boxes has been sold 
out. Standing room has averaged 
twenty-one a performance. And this in- 
cluding June and July, which are usually 
sure death to any show with more than 
a shadow of an idea. Yes, ‘““You Can’t 
Take It With You” is setting an un- 
heard of pace. 

With so little to write about in the 
theatre in August, the statistics of this 
amazing production are as stimulating 
as a long mint julep. 

Produced for less than $16,000, in- 
cluding a playing loss during the first 
tryout week in Philadelphia, the show 
will make upward of a million dollars. 
You figure out the percentage on the 
investment, if you like. We're more in- 
terested in the theme of the play. But 
these are figures that ought to bring a 
rush of Wall Street angels back to 
Broadway. 

As a matter of fact, however, there 
isn't a remote chance for an angel to 
horn in on this killing. The authors, 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
own a fifty per cent interest in the show 
in addition to their royalties as authors. 
Not that they angeled the show, either. 
Sam H. Harris put in all the money. 
You'll remember that Mr. Harris, along 
with other prosperous gentlemen of 
Broadway, was bes to the cleaners in 
the late Wall Street debacle, and now 
that he is making a million grow from 
sixteen thousand seeds, he is not giving 
the Wall Street gentry a smell of the 
pickings. 

As the biggest money writer in the 
theatre, Kaufman has long had a half 
interest in the ownership of his plays 
as a part of his arrangement with Mr. 
Harris. This he divides with his col- 
laborators, when he has them, which is 
mostly always. 

“You Can’t Take It With You” is 
the twenty-seventh show written in part 
or in whole by Kaufman to reach Broad- 
way. Of these, twenty were smash hits 
and only four out and out failures— 
a nies of success not remotely ap- 
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proached by any other American or 
English playwright. 

As a money maker, however, “You 
Can't Take It With You” is the most 
successful show so far written by Kauf- 
man. It has topped “Of Thee I Sing,” 
“Once in a Lifetime,” ‘First Lady,” 
“June Moon,” “Dinner at Eight,” “The 
Royal Family” and many others. 


Likewise, it is the most successful 
attraction ever sponsored by Mons. 
Harris, who has an enviable record of 
his own among producers. Lone wolf- 
ing it since the split-up of his old part- 
nership with George M. Cohan in 1919, 
he has had at least one smash hit a 
season. These include, “Six Cylinder 
Love,” “The Nervous Wreck,” ‘Cradle 
Snatchers,” ‘“Rain,” “June Moon,” “The 
Cocoanuts,”” ‘Of Thee I Sing,” “Dinner 
at Eight,” “As Thousands Cheer,” 
“Once in a Lifetime’’ and the Music 
Box Revues. 

Soon, the show that is piling up a 
million by preaching the futility of 
money, will be taken to the country. 
The Chicago Company is only seven 
weeks behind the original in New York. 
The Boston Company opens Labor Day, 
the Southern Company two weeks later 
and a possible fifth American Company 
will tour the Pacific Coast. Meantime, 
the script is being revised for English 
audiences as the London production 
opens about October 1. 

ND there is the matter of the mov- 

ing picture, which will take the play 
to the remote corners where none of the 
touring companies may venture, and to 
foreign lands. Screen rights were sold 
for $200,000. It is interesting to note 
that the authors collected $160,000 and 
the producer only $40,000 of this 
amount. Their share as authors is sixty 
per cent, and they divide the other forty 
as co-owners of the show. 


No, You Can’t Take It With You,’ 


but then Messrs. Kaufman and Hart 
only wrote the play, and who ever heard 
of an author who practised what he 
preached? 


Little Lords of 
Lilliput 


LITTLE Lords of Lilliput, whose 
virtues I acclaim, 

More prudent than the rabbit, and 
easier to tame, 

I marvel at your knowledge of inver- 
tebrate psychology 

And the attitude of gratitude with 
which you make apology 

To anyone who swings a club against 
your gentle craniums— 

You tender it with orchids, or at the 
least, geraniums. 

You offer it in writing—though this 
does not avail 

Unless your gracious masters admit it 
to the mail. 

So pending their decision you lick the 
rabble’s boots 

And murmur that policemen are such 
sadistic brutes! 


O LITTLE Lords of Lilliput, you are 
too wise to fight. 

You know the weak and silly put their 
confidence in might; 

That business men and scholars, and 
able men, and strong, 

(If they wear linen collars) are in- 
variably wrong. 

You know that brick and billy can 
serve a holy cause 

If wielded in defiance of antiquated 
laws. 

You know that guards and constables 
should parley, as they run, 

And never lose their tempers or tote 
a nasty gun 

Because their private welfare, and 
that of all the nation 

Is safe with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 


O LITTLE Lords of Lilliput, whose 
cause I here espouse, 

Whose emblem is a dormant and do- 
mesticated mouse 

In proper red, upon a field of custom- 
ary yellow, 

(The whole emblazoned on a shield of 
palpitating jello,) 

Yours be the earth and all therein— 
for certainly you merit 

Whatever pleasant legacies the wor- 
thy meek inherit. 

But I fear it is unlikely your inheri- 
tance entails 

Immediate enjoyment or possession of 
the mails, 

For these are John L. Lewis’, and he 
will have the price 

That men habitually charge when bar- 
gaining with mice. 

—JOHN FRENCH WILSON 


Judge 
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A Maverick American, by Maury Mav- 
erick. Through his own story, the Con- 
gressman from Texas describes his path to 
liberalism, but the most thrilking chapters 
are those telling his war experiences. 
(Covici-Friede. $3.00). 


Collectivism, by William Henry Cham- 
berlin. A clear-cut and fair summing of 
collectivist states, in both Communist and 
Fascist manifestations, versus Democracy. 
(Macmillan. $2.00). 


Cooperative Enterprise, 4y Jacob Baker. 
Inquiry into Cooperative enterprise, broadly 
interpreting methods and activities as well 
as giving detailed description, based on 
European successes in the movement. (Van- 
guard. $2.00). 


Night Between the Rivers,4y R. L. Duf- 
fus. As uptodate as tomorrow, this is 
the story of what would happen if a gen- 
eral strike paralyzes New York and martial 
law is declared. Vivid imaginative report- 
ing. (Macmillan. $2.50). 


Orchids on Your Budget, 4y Marjorie 
Hillis. Delightful, jam-full of such handy 
information as how to persuade your 
husband that he loves to prepare Sunday 
night supper for as many guests as you 
want. (Bobbs Merrill. $1.50). 


Pedlar's Progress, by Odell Shepard. A 
mammoth volume, inspired by the long life 
of Bronson Alcott, an intellectual Titan. 
Truly a definitive study of a great Ameri- 
can, daring to live according to his very 
original thinking. (Little, Brown. $3.75). 


Pulpwood Editor, 4y Harold Brainard 
Hersey. A master craftsman’s revealing, 
fast-moving and engaging account of the 
makings of pulpwood magazines, as vigor- 
ous and frank as the covers which attract 
over ten million readers. (Stokes. $3.00). 


So You're Going to Scandinavia, by 
Clara E. Laughlin. Another of the delight- 
ful, informative guide-books that have re- 
placed the Baedekers for the modern trav- 
eler. (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00). 


Studies in Hand-Reading, 4y Dr. Char- 
lotte Wolff. Shrewd characterization from 
readings of hands of prominent people. A 
fascinating anthology. (Knopf. $3.00). 


The Mott Family in France, 4y Donald 
Moffat. Delightful every day experiences 
of an American family in a small French 
village, and their attempts to understand the 
language, people, manners and, above all, 
the small official mind. Quiet, witty, charm- 
ing. (Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.00). 


The Unholy City, 4) Charles G. Finney. 
The author of The Circus of Dr. Lao again 
bewilders and charms a growing number of 
followers with a short passage through life, 
beautifully allegorical, originally _ told 
through a queer tale whose vitality is pro- 
voking and refreshing. (Vanguard. $2.00). 


Why Not Get Married? 4) 4. Kalish. 
Did you know that only 60% of American 
women reach the marriage state? For the 
other fifteen million, presumably unhappy, 
this book is designed to help them catch 
husbands, nay exhorts them to it. (Dutton. 
$1.50). 


Women Must Love, 4y Julia Hart Lyon. 
The story of a young pir whose desires and 
dreams are unaffect y conventions, on the 


search for love, told with a forthright style. 
(Dutton. $2.50). 
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or escapes war today by chance 
only, not by plan. Her chance for 
peace depends on the unity of demo- 
cratic forces in each of the non-fascist 
states, says F. Elwin Jones, a young 
British barrister who has had unusual 
opportunities to investigate Nazi influ- 
ence at work. He exposes the drive of 
the Third Reich for a new Little Europa, 
which he fears may result in war if left 
unchecked, in his book, “Hitler’s Drive 
to the East.” 

Hitler’s objective is to consolidate the 
territory from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
embracing, besides Germany itself, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and then turn on Russia to secure the 
rich Ukraine. This vast plot is the cor- 
nerstone of present German foreign pol- 
icy, Mr. Jones concludes after examin- 
ing its working at first hand in the 
affected countries. 

German penetration is much more 
ingenious under Hitler than under the 
Kaiser. Newspapers, radio and _ subsi- 
dized politicians are used to prepare the 
ground. German minorities in these 
countries are impressed into the service 
of the Fatherland front. Economic dis- 
tress is capitalized, produce is exchanged 
for industrial products, mostly arma- 
ments. While Germany stores grains and 
oils secured by these exchanges, she de- 
livers German arms and makes the other 
countries dependent on her for the effec- 
tiveness of their military establishments. 

Despite the ruthless methods used, 
rebellion against the Nazi influence is 
beginning to be widespread, the Balkan 
Entente threatens to balk Nazi designs, 
and a recurrence of democratic feelings 
is seen as a hopeful sign. (Dutton. $1.) 
“Tets for love and marriage which 

Leon Blum expounded long before 
he was Premier of France, attained un- 
usual circulation when he reached his 
exalted position. What had seemed Gal- 
lic fantasy beyond the comprehension of 
Anglo-Saxon minds, suddenly took on 
the authority of one who speaks for 
forty-one millions, and Americans tried 
to understand his book, “Marriage.” 

M. Blum advocates with honest can- 
dor the same sex standard for women 
which convention_has long granted to 
men, and the same pre-marital freedom 
as a necessary education for a happy 
married life when they have found 
their natural mates. 

It is M. Blum’s argument, that good 
marriages are not based on the same 
relationship as satisfactory love affairs, 
and that marriage to be successful must 
be between two people who have ar- 
rived at the same stage of physical and 
mental maturity. He thinks that men 
and women are naturally polygamous, 









and until their polygamous urge is sat- 
isfied, will either cheat or be unhappy, 
or both. They may satisfy their polyga- 
mous instincts with one affair, or more, 
and in rare cases by a single marriage, 
but each individual case will have to be 
determined in the light of the contract- 
ing parties. Finally, he holds that mo- 
tality consists solely in having the cour- 
age to make one’s own untrammeled 
choice. 

It is a brave, ultra-modern concept, 
but even the author says he is not sure 
he would bring up a daughter of his in 
accordance with his views. Startling 
though his thesis may be to our western 
minds, he sets us thinking about things 
that most of us prefer to leave alone 
for fear of rocking the boat. (Lippin- 
cott. $2.50.) 

T° get to know America better, read 

Michael Foster’s “American Dream.” 
He has written an American cavalcade 
of three generations. By adding Irish to 
Puritan he gets the American conscious- 
ness: that dissatisfied, heroic dream of 
ever-widening spiritual and material 
frontiers, “that impossible dream which 
is quaint folly and a world’s salvation.” 
His style is sensitive and observant, 
albeit as racy as that of an orthodox 
adventure novel. (Morrow. $3.00.) 
FOR those of us who have been won- 

dering how sanity will ever gain any 
sort of control of this mad world, it is 
encouraging that H. G. Wells has 
brought one of the few free clear minds 
to the problem. True, he attacks it from 
a fantastic angle, but one realizes from 
the first that he is seeking a satisfactory 
way out of the leftish-rightish muddle 
into the broad avenue of sanity, in his 
new and thrilling book, ‘‘Star-Begot- 
ten.” 

Wells’ solution is to bring new, 
clearer intelligences into this world of 
repression into which we are drifting. 
This he does by a startling concept 
which forms a mystery compounded of 
science and logic, and results in inter- 
est, suspense and a masterly story. 

What you remember, unless you are 
one of those unalterably committed to 
one or the other extremist camp, is that 
sanity may still find a way to defeat the 
fools now loose in the world. You take 
courage from the case here made for 
the intrinsic power of the mind that 
will not be stampeded by Mass Move- 
ment or awed by any Dictator. The an- 
swer to unreasonable compulsion is so 
simple, as Wells works it out, that one 
is afraid to hope it may be true, yet have 
not all truths been simple and obvious 
after they were discovered? (Viking. 
$1.75.) 

—V. K. MANLEY. 
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RADIO— 


And What to Do About It 


ADIO makes it a wee world. 

I live on a hill overlooking Harlem, 
the largest negro center in the United 
States (I believe). As I listened to the 
finish of the Louis-Braddock fight, and 
Louis was announced the winner, a 
great roar of delight rose to my open 
window from the square miles of Har- 
lem below. 

It was the greatest demonstration of 
simultaneous, instantaneous, scattered 
mass reaction that I have ever seen or 
heard . . . a reaction to an event many 
hundreds of miles away. 

I felt almost creepy at that moment 
about this thing called radio. 

I realized as never before what part 
radio may play in the future history of 
the world. 

The right man—or the wrong man— 
with the right message—or the wrong 
message—may in a moment turn Amer- 
ica inside out or upside down . . . with 
radio. 

I hope it will be the right man with 
the right message. 

But deliberation has gone out of 
national life. It used to take years for 
reforms to penetrate the country, for 
ideas to seep down from the top or rise 
up from below. Dirty work at the cross- 
roads could go on for years before any- 
body heard of it. There was no medium 
of sudden squawk. There were no 
media of quick national inspiration. But 
now we may have great broad, instan- 
taneous sweeps of emotion, and rapid 
crowd reactions on an almost appalling 
scale. It gives the crowds heretofore 
unknown power, but it also gives sav- 
iours and mountebanks heretofore un- 
known power over crowds. Cooler, 
long-time consideration of national 
problems by wiser heads at the top may 
be a thing of the past. America has 
become a nation of C. B. de Mille 
extras. 

That jubilant shout, from the spread- 
ing miles of dark Harlem on the night 
of the Joe Louis victory was a portent 
of what may happen throughout the 
land in response to, let us say, a political 
appeal from the right . . . or wrong 

. man at some critical moment of 
our national history. 

We're playing with electricity when 
we play with this force called radio. 

And I guess that’s why advertisers 
like to use it to tell about their dog 
soaps and their kiddie cereals. 

The fight broadcast itself was the 
usual nervous business, with Ed Hill 
using such words as “hupersuman”’, and 
Clem McCarthy about to bust his gal- 
luses with excitement. I don’t trust the 
tremors of that Clem McCarthy. He 
starts off excited, before anything has 
happened, and I’m afraid that he 
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wouldn't broadcast a dull fight dull. 
But there is no greater fun in radio than 
the reception of the broadcast of one of 
these big fights, and we must excuse 
“hupersumans”” and other such slips. If 
‘twere you or I, under similar stress, 
think how we would stutter and sputter. 

One especially interesting thing hap- 
pened during this broadcast. The spon- 
sor (Buick—why beat about the bush?) 
asked listeners to turn their radio sets 
down to middle tone. You people all 
over America who preferred to sleep 
rather than listen to the broadcast should 
all thank Buick for Buick’s considera- 
tion of your comfort. 

It is refreshing to find a sponsor 
doing something so unusual to avoid 
making enemies for radio. (What 
many of them seem to want is enemies 
for radio). I'll darn near buy a Buick 
for my next car, in appreciation of this 
kindly and considerate gesture on the 
ew of Mr. Buick and his broadcasting 

ys. 

Another thing impressed me during 
the broadcast, and that was the articulate 
and intelligent and poised comments 
from Joe Louis’ associates in his dress- 
ing room after the fight, in contrast to 
the pugilistic jargon from some of Brad- 
dock’s men in his dressing room. Mr. 
Braddock himself was, after his defeat, 
too icky to talk. 


ANOTHER life I got out of radio this 

past month was that of listening to 
Boake Carter on a certain evening dur- 
ing the steel strike. Let us disregard 
for the moment the question as to 
whether we agree or disagree with Mr. 
Carter on this or other questions. The 
point here is that at least one sponsor 
sees the value in letting his spokesman 
speak his mind. 

On this particular evening, Mr. Carter 
was giving Mr. Roosevelt and the gover- 
nors of two states the dickens because 
they were asking the steel mills to stay 
shut to avoid trouble. 

Now while Philco is in the employer 
class, still it is the usual policy of manu- 
facturers to pussyfoot where there is any 
possibility of offending even two of 
their potential customers. Philco sells 
many radios to working men and union 
men, and I admire their guts in allowing 
Mr. Carter to say what he thinks on 
their program. 

Radio on the whole is usually so 
cringing, so colorless, so inane and so 
spineless that, regardless of our agree- 
ment or disagreement with Mr. Carter 
on this particular issue, we, friends and 
enemies alike of capital, must doff a 
derby to a manufacturer who isn’t think- 
ing entirely in terms of sales when he 
sends his man to the mike. 

—DOon HEROLD. 


Beatrice Lillie. Tues. eve. Good and 
sometimes only fairly good twitter by La 
Lillie in The Broadway Merry-Go-Round. 


Ben Bernie. Tue. eve. 
blarney by the old 


Boake Carter. See Jocal papers. Radio's 
nerviest commentator who pulls no punches, 
and the sponsor who leaves him be. Excuse 
his growl. 


Frank Black. Wed. eve. String sym- 
phony. One of the best buys on your radio 
set, if you know how to listen to good 
music without squirming. 


Fred Allen. 


that funny. 


Flannel-mouthed 
! 


Wed. eve. Funny, but not 


Harpsichord Ensemble. Tue. eve. De- 
lightful musical novelty, if you happen, as 
I do, to like old-fashioned harpsichords. 


Hammerstein Music Hall. Tue. eve. Ted 
Hammerstein with exaggerated blah and 
fanfare presents Broadway stars, many worth 
the lissinin. 


Husbands and Wives. Tue. eve. How 
married people cure each other of putting 
their feet on the dining room table, scratch- 
ing, etc. 


It Can Be Done. Twe. eve. Eddie Guest 
interviews the world’s largest manufacturer 
of five-cent coffee cups, and other big-wigs. 


Jessica Dragonette. Wed. eve. Nice lit- 
tle operettas, if you can automatically close 
your ear valves to the dialogue, and open 
them only for the singing by Miss Dragon- 
ette and the others. 


Jimmy Fiddler. Tue. eve. Usually sen- 
sible, frank and outspoken movie comment. 


John Barrymore. Mon. eve. Shakespeare 
in sardine size. 


Ken Murray. Tue. eve. See files of 
Judge, Life, Puck and College Humor 1890 
to 1920. 


Lily Pons. wed. eve. Neat warbling by 
one of our keenest little canaries. 


Love Songs. Tue. eve. Frank Munn and 
Lois Bennett open a scrapbook of “the 
sweetest love song ever sung” of yestiddy 


. and tidday. 


Other Americas. Tue. eve. Intelligent 
and pleasant program of music of other 
Americas and comment by Edward Tomlin- 
son. 


Wayne King Orchestra. Tue. & Wed. 
eves. Syrupy announcements by Phil Stuart 
and slightly syrupy music by Mr. King’s or- 
chestra. 


W. C. Fields. Sun. eve. Radio’s best fun. 


Your Hit Parade. Sat. eve. “An au- 
thoritative forum of America’s musical taste” 
—the result of a “gigantic music survey’”— 
just about like any eight other popular 











A Day at the Races. Ah, here is a pic- 
ture! A wild, nutty side-splitting farce of 
gee-gees, touts, bookmakers and those mad 
Marx Brother monkeys betting their money 
like crazy. 


A Star Is Born. Janet Gaynor, Freddie 
March and Adolphe Menjou in a glittering, 
entertaining, all technical satire of Holly- 
wood celebrities. 


Ever Since Eve. Never since Eve has there 
been a duller, thinner, more obvious piece 
of claptrap produced. Not many, anyway. 


| Met Him in Paris. Delightful, delicious 
and delovely comedy, with Claudette Col- 
bert, Roland Young and Melvyn Douglas 
the three points of a fast-moving triangle. 


King Solomon's Mines. H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s Victorian thriller, with Roland Young, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Paul Robeson and Arthur 
Sinclair, four grand performers, doing their 
best to give this disconnected picture some 
semblance of drama. There are, however, 
several exciting fight scenes with authentic 
looking tribesmen and some excellent photog- 
raphy of African jungle and desert. 


Knight Without Armor. Marlene Diet- 
rich in Rashia. Then comes the Rewolu- 
shion and Marlene Dietrich in a forrest 
pool. Marlene Dietrich in a bathtub of soap 
bubbles. Marlene Dietrich in a transparent 
negligee. And if that isn’t enough for you, 
you ought to be stood up in front of the 
Kremlin with your eyes blindfolded—or sent 
to the salt mines, at least. 


League of Frightened Men. walter Con- 
nelly in an eerie campus whodunit, of fra- 
ternity house hazing and much bumping off 
of old grads. 


Meet the Missus. A fairish burlesque of 
the current contest craze, generously larded 
with the old schnaltz about abused hus- 
bands. Victor Moore is in it, though, which 
for us, at least, makes most any picture 
worthwhile. 


Make Way for Tomorrow. A tender, sen- 
timental story of a loveable, elderly couple 
much dependent on their thoughtless grown- 
up brats. Victor Moore. and Fay Bainter 
do a grand job. 


Mountain Music. Bob Burns and Martha 
Raye in a lively, lugubrious musical of the 
hillbilly country. 


Slim. An interesting if only mildly excit- 
ing picture of the men who handle high 
tension wires like so much spaghetti and 
are responsible for those eye-sore poles that 
cover the country. Pat O’Brien, Henry 
Fonda and Stewart Irwin turn in almost ac- 
ceptable performances, 


The Road Back. A bitter, _ provocative 
sequel to Remarque’s “All wr on the 
Western Front.” Simply told, though at 
times garbled story of the unhappiness and 
disappointments that life in post-war Ger- 
many held for her returning heroes. 


Under the Red Robe. Raymond Massey 
in an elaborate, dull and slow moving cos- 
tume drama of France in the days of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. 


You Can't Beat Love. Mildly amusing 
comedy of political high jinks, Preston Fos- 
ter is the lawyer, Herbert Mundin his long- 
suffering butler and Joan Fontaine, the much 
sought after daughter of the mayor. 
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MOVIES 


| Love Movie Trailers 


Sa people go to the movies to see 
the feature, the double feature, the 
newsreel, the travelogue, or the all-color 
cartoon. Others go to play beano, bingo, 
screeno, banko, or sucho. Some even go 
to win This Week’s Set of Dishes. But 
me—lI go to see the trailers. 

Especially do I enjoy the trailer’s un- 
studied make-up in the case of the mys- 
tery movie; for I have never been able 
to follow the plot of a detective story on 
the screen. Often I have come home 
from such movies uncertain as to every- 
thing that happened except that William 
Powell (or Charley Chan) finally solved 
the murder. The mystery trailer, how- 
ever, provides you with this same con- 
cluding notion in much less time, and 
with no less bewilderment about the 
plot. No wonder I like trailers! 

Though they seem to disregard con- 
tinuity in the matter of tossing in un- 
related scenes, the trailer producers can- 
not be accused of under-estimating the 
value of the Build-up when it comes to 
the trailer’s sales-talk. Here the boys 
have Continuity down to a science. In 
fact, they have perfected a technique all 
théir own—a sort of tease technique 
which even Gypsy Rose Lee might well 
be proud of. Let me explain how this 
technique works out on me. 

Usually, the trailer begins with a 
single word being flashed, in huge let- 
ters, on the screen—some such word, 
say, as “DUCK!” Naturally, I duck. 
Then a voice from the trailer’s sound 
track shouts, “Look who's here!” Sol 
look—expecting to see Donald Duck. 
Instead, another message greets my eye. 
It reads, “He's a sea-going son of a sea 
cook!” Of course, I begin to wonder 
who; and I guess Wallace Beery, Errol 
Flynn, James Cagney, George Raft. But 
before I can think of Gable, Muni, and 
Edward G. Robinson, the message has 
changed to “He’s a land-lubbing lubber 
who lubs the ladies—LOTS!!” So I 
start my guessing all over, and think of 
Robert Taylor, Tyrone Power, Fredric 
March, Leslie Howard, Nelson Eddy, 
and Bing Crosby, among other Great 
Lubbers. Meanwhile, there has come a 
flash cut-in of the Grand Canyon. 
‘“‘Hm!” I say to myself, “a gob on shore 
leave in the Grand Canyon, eh?” But as 
I look, the Canyon seems to be experi- 
encing some sort of .earthquake. Con- 
siderably confused, I try to figure out 
what type of sea-going, earthquaking 
thriller this Coming Attraction can 
be. Quickly, the Canyon vanishes, and 
another flash reads, “Yawning Chasms 
Couldn’t Stop Him!!!’ Then immedi- 
ately follows another shot of the earth- 
quake in the Canyon. By now, I am 


well agog. What is this mighty Epic? 
Who is this sea-going, land-lubbing 


lover who couldn't be stopped even by a 
quaking Canyon? Well—as I stare at 
the third cut-in of the Canyon, it begins 
to do a fade-out; and what I thought 
was an earthquake in Arizona turns out 
to be a close-up of Joe E. Brown going 
into a yawn. Now I ask you: is that a 
tease or isn’t it? 

Again, I think the trailer producers 
deserve considerable praise for their 
peculiar style of prose composition. 
Their intriguing style of sales-talk— 
something I like to call The Message 
with a Message. The only way I can 
describe the style is to give you a few 
examples: 

From a drama of mother love: “The 
Woman in her said ‘Yes! ... but the 
Mother in her said "No!’” 

From a racketeer-adventuress thriller: 
“She was a Man-Hunter—and he a 
Hunted Man!” 

From a _ marriage-problem film: 
“Here’s the picture every HUSBAND 
will want every WIFE to see!” 


From a musical romance: “Song 
follows Song . Dance follows 
Dance .. . Thrill follows Thrill .. . 


in “BOY Follows GIRL’!” 

I could go on indefinitely with other 
examples, but I think these few will give 
you the general idea. To me, it is a 
style of composition that makes the 
roundelay, the ode, and the villanelle all 
seem like so much trash. And it offers 
limitless possibilities—possibilities that 
our teachers of English composition 
would do well to study. Think, for in- 
stance, what grammar school students 
could do with that perennial English 
composition subject, “How I Spent My 
Vacation,” if they were but trained in 
trailer-writing style. More than one lad 
would probably turn in a paper reading 
“I went to work on a bee farm—and the 
bees went to work on me!” 

ET despite my enthusiasm for trail- 

ers, they still leave much to be de- 
sired. Not yet have we had a trailer that 
exhibitors could boast was being “Held 
Over for a 2nd Smash Week!” Not 
yet have we had our first All-Trailer 
Program—though I must admit that 
several neighborhood movie houses 
which I have attended in recent months 
have done their best to fill this particu- 
lar need; in one place, I remember 
sitting through trailers of Coming At- 
tractions for fully seven weeks ahead— 
45 Momentous Minutes of trailers! 

Yet despite their present shortcom- 
ings, I love movie trailers. Others can 
have their double features, their Bank 
Nites, and their World Premieres. But 
me—I shall continue to go to the movies 
only to see the trailers. 

—AL GRAHAM 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


Fifty Questions to 
Make You Think 





F you've never been exposed to the Stan- 
ford-Binet test you'll find our own little 
I. Q. estimator invaluable. Just check one 
answer to each question. 70 is fair, 80 is 
good, and anything above 90 is just peachy. 


1. In the present Popular Front government, 

the President of the French Council is: 

Albert Lebrun Jean Legas Cecil DeMills 
Leon Blum Camille Chautemps 


2. The term “inferiority complex” is most 
closely associated with one of the following 
great psycho-analysts who died recently: 

Sigmund Freud Carl Jung Bertrand Russell 
Havelock Ellis Alfred Adler William James 


3. Legend places the Fountain of Youth, 
sought by Ponce de Leon, on the islands 
which today, at least, are an angler’s paradise: 
Haiti East Indies Philippines 


Biminis Balearics Hawaiians 


4. You'd have to swing a wicked club to 
beat the amateur golf champion of the United 
States, who is: 
Bobby Jones 
Gene Sarazen 


Ralph Guldahl 
Sam Snead 


Tony Manero 
Johnny Fischer 


5. There’s but a fine line between comedy 

and tragedy. Can you distinguish ‘among the 

following a comic actor? 

Bacchus Walter Huston 
Edward Everett Horton 


Moliere 


Shakes peare 


6. You needn't be a social climber to scale 
the heights of the highest mountain in North 
America. It is: 
Mount Assiniboine 
Mount McKinley 
Mount Rainier 


Mount Pisgah 
Mount W hitney 
Mount Logan 


7. Which of the following great Americans 
was born in New England: 
Abraham Lincoln William McKinley 
Daniel Boone Robert E. Lee 
Daniel W ebster Alexander Hamilton 


8. Even if you can't make an eggnog you 
should know which of the following is called 
the “Nutmeg” State: 
Massachusetts 

Maine 
Vermont 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Hampshire 


9. If you could travel as fast as sound, you 
would travel approximately: 

520 feet per second 1080 feet per second 
240 miles per hour 60 rods per minute 


10. The modern birthstone of a person born 
in August is the: 
Amethyst 
Diamond 


Emerald 
Ruby 


Bloodstone 
Topaz 


11. One of the following is not a religion: 


Mohammedanism Buddhism 
Neoplatonism Hinduism 


Zoroastrianism 
Judaism 


12. The Mississippi, “Ole Man River, Keep 
Away From My Door,” keeps away from one 
of the following towns: 
St. Cloud 
St. Paul 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 


13. If a horse cuts the back of his front 

foot with his hind foot, he has: 

caulked himself 
—— his ankle 

spiked himself 


cast a shoe 
over-reached 


tripped himself 
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14. A number of non-transparent substances 
make up glass. The principal ingredient is: 
Straw clay iron 
sand spinach copper 


15. The “Battle above the clouds’ fought in 
the United States was: 

at the Cleveland, Ohio, air races 

at the top of Look-out Mountain 

by Landon and Roosevelt, via radio 


16. Her star may not flicker in the heavens, 

but it's the brightest one on the American 

stage today: 

Judith Anderson 
Katharine Hepburn 

Katharine Cornell 


Helen Hayes 
Alla Nazimova 
Greta Garbo 


17. Prohibition supposedly made the United 
States dry, but a Martini is dry when it con- 
tains gin and one of the following ingredi- 
ents: 
Absinthe 
Grenadine 


Italian Vermouth Cointreau 
French Vermouth Lime juice 


18. Author of “The Road Back” who also 
wrote “All Quiet on the Western Front” is: 
H. G. Wells T. E. Lawrence 
Aldous Huxley Erich Remarque 
Havelock Ellis R. C. Sherriff 


19. Isadora Duncan will long be remem- 
bered for her: 
beauty 
singing 


painting 


writing 
dancing 


acting 


20. If one of your weekend guests is too 
eager to get that summer tan, and has a 
mild sun-stroke as a result of it, you should: 
stand him on his head 
give him a Tom Collins 
put his feet in cold water 
loosen his clothing and put a cold, 
damp cloth on his neck 


21. Lost on a desert isle, nothing left but a 
few provisions and an American flag, you 
could put up the proper distress signal by: 

hanging up your shirt-tail 

hanging the flag by one corner 

flying the flag up-side-down 

flying the flag and a white 

handkerchief together 


22. In contract bridge, playing against a no- 


trump declaration, the lead of an ace by your * 


partner calls for: 


your fourth best card in the same suit 
your highest card in the same suit 

your lowest card in the same suit 

a new deal 


23. Do you know whom the broadcasters 

identify as a “‘glorifier of jazz’? 

George Gershwin 
Bing Crosby 

Paul Whiteman 


Werner Janssen 
Horace Heidt 
Deems Taylor 


24. Every business man should know what 
constitutes libel: 


defamation of a person by word of mouth 
defamation of a person that is written 
defamation of a class, as lawyers or doctors 


25. The first automobile crossing of the 
South American continent recently was com- 
pleted by the following world-famous ex- 
plorer and adventurer: 


Sir Hubert Wilkins Doctor McGovern 


Maw'son Hubert Carton de Wiart 
Admiral Byrd Shackleton 


26. “You can’t fool all the people all of the 
time” is a statement made by: 
Henry Ford John L. Lewis Shakespeare 
Abraham Lincoln Patrick Henry 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


27. If you haven't a thermometer, the best 
way to test the bath water for the baby is to: 
Put your finger. in it 
put the baby in and see if he turns red 
test it with your elbow 


28. Much of the recent interest in campi 
may be traced directly to: vine 
Daniel Boone 

Mrs. Roosevelt 
Buffalo Bill 


Daniel Webster 
Daniel Beard 
Walter Camp 


29. Before placing cooked foods in the re- 
frigerator, they should be: 
bottled heated 


poe po tasted 


sealed 


30. What four powers form the Balkan En- 


tente, pledged to maintain the Status quo in 


Turkey Greece Roumania Ju } 
é Zoslavia 
Bulgaria Albania Czechoslovakia Hungary 


31. One of the following is not a famous 
tennis player: 
Crawford 


Peary 
Budge 


Van Ryn 
Stoefen y 


Ma b oO 


32. It's always a question what the future 
will bring, but Gibraltar is still controlled by: 
Spain Italy 


Port 
France England ae 


Germany 


33. “Dusting ‘em off” in baseball parlance 
means: 


throwing the bat at the umpire 
pitching at the batter's head 
kibitzing from the bleachers 
brushing off home plate 


34. An ancient method of applying a design 
to cloth by means of melted wax and then 
dipping in cool vegetable dye is called: 

batiste batik 


: bauxite 
baton bauchi 


waxahachie 


35. When an opera in five acts is as popular 
as ‘‘Faust’’ we ought to know that it was 
written by 
Verdi 
Gounod 
36. Yellowstone National 
mainly in: 
Nevada 

W yoming 


Puccini 
Busoni 


Spohr 
Berlioz 
Park is located 


California 
Oregon 


Utah 
Colorado 


37. The Wagner Act is an act to: 


encourage practice of collective bargaining 
do away with child labor 
encourage industrialists to band together 


38. At least astronomers believe in ghosts! 
An astronomical “ghost’’ is: 


an exploding star 
a planet with a ring around it 
the reflection of a bright heavenly body in 
telescope lenses 
a comet 


39. Can you choose the youngest heavyweight 
boxing champion in history: 

Braddock 
Dempsey 


Schmeling 
Carnera 


Louts 
Tunney 


Judge 











40. One of these men could better afford to 
own a Rolls-Royce than any of the others: 


John L. Lewis Townsend Henry Ford 
President Roosevelt Alfred P. Sloane 
Norman Thomas 






41. The purpose of the United States Secret 

Service is no secret so we should know that 

it is to: 

hide criminals 

uncover political intrigue 

guard the United States Treasury, the Presi- 
dent and his family 

apprehend kidnappers 


42. One of these sentences contains a mis- 
spelled word: 


He believes in handling the receipts 
She used only the best white stationery 
They will answer on Judgment Day 
Always avoid plaggiarism 


43. Should you meet Diego Rivera some day, 

you might well say: 

I enjoyed your latest motion picture 

Your Mexican murals are superb 

Do tell me how you make that jumping-bean 
soup 


44, Which great American poet wrote ‘Hab- 
it is a cable, We weave a thread of it every 


day”: 

Longfellow W ordsworth 
Emily Dickinson Poe 

W hitman Edgar Guest 


45. The nation which has the largest stand- 
ing army in the world today is: 


Russia United States France 
Japan Germany Italy 


46. Your vacation in the country may mean 
sunshine and flowers, but if you feel the 
itching sensation that develops from poison 
ivy, you should: 


scrub the skin with warm water and brown 
washing soap 

let a mosquito bite you 

take bicarbonate of soda 

rub olive oil on your skin and go swimming 





47. A Britisher was recently confused when 
accused of “passing the buck.” He didn't 
know it means to: 


start a chain letter 

blame someone falsely 

put the responsibility on the next fellow 
give a dollar to the Salvation Army 


48. President of Ireland, Eamon de Valera, 
was born in: 

Dublin Glasgow New York 
Belfast London Madrid 





49. If you're observant, you’ve read on page 
one that JuDGE was founded in: 


1881 1935 1921 
1900 1916 1888 


50. If you want to go vacationing on the 
water, you might set out in any but one of 





these: 
, cutter galley pinnace 
dinghy bobbin gig 
t ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 


Number of correct answers.................. 





Multiply by two for score.................... 
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Famous Faces 


{14 
HMI 
Thee Be | 





In these caricatures of eight celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 
them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 31. 











WHO DONE IT? 


We Furnish the Clues. You Furnish the Murderer 


Hamilton Hock is toasting marshmallows over his own grave. 
He conspired with his wife to gasoline a dummy at the breakfast 
table and burn the house down. This resulted in lots of smoke 
and $100,000 in life insurance. Ham, smoked into legal oblivion, 
has come back from the dead to enjoy obscurity. 


“Gimme my $50,000!" snarls Ham to his wife. “Over your 
dead body!” snaps Mrs. Hock, on her haunches. “I'll call the 
sheriff and nobody'll get nuttin’! barks Ham. Mrs. Hock picks 
up her fist and throws it at his chin. Voluntarily, Ham Hock 
goes to sleep. 


A. Fish, the janitor, is in reality an undercover man for the 
insurance firm. He sneaks into every room of the house and 
steals hundreds of clues. He obtains Ham’s fingerprints, his pants, 
his nightshirt, a wad of chewing tobacco and a fly swatter. From 
Biff and Bong he obtains an odd assortment of vitamized codfish 
pills. 


Losing himself in the forest, Ham eats eggs. Fish sees Ham 
and runs to the nearest phone booth. “Department of Justice, 
G-Men?” There's a guy down here who had a $100,000 income 
last year and didn’t pay the government a cent!! Fifty thousand 
G-Men close in on Ham's lair. 
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He returns to find his wife in the arms of two other men, Biff 
and Bong. Both profess undying devotion for everything Mrs. 
Hock is, or has. Mrs. Hock, $100,000 richer and two suitors to 


the good, doesn’t recognize her own husband. Biff and Bong 
don’t blame her. 


Just then ten kiddies skip into the room. ‘Daddy!’ they cry. 
Eight of them dash to Ham Hock’'s side, while the other two 
run to Biff and Bong. “Treacherous woman!” wail the two men, 
“You have betrayed us for a husband! Give us the $100,000, 
and quick.” “The only thing you two muffins’ll get,” replies 
Mrs. Hock, “is what Ham got!” 


Fish then dashes into the pantry to discover Mrs. Hock suffer- 
ing in C sharp minor. “Water!” she gasps. He throws a bucket 
of water on her. “Wine!” she chokes. He breaks a bottle on her 
head. Beside her is the bag that contained $100,000—empty. Biff 
and Bong and Ham have disappeared. Fish puts a flower in her 
hand and pulls a carpet over her face. ' 


Not many days later Ham is laid to rest. His body bears marks 
of scorching, as if a bolt of electricity had struck him. Fish is 
there to mourn Ham. The cats are there to mourn Fish. And 
the pound is there to mourn the cats. 


WHO DONE IT? (See page 31) 


















ACH summer some new outdoor 
sport seems to come along and 
make its bid to capture the time and en- 
thusiasm of thousands of golfers, tennis- 
ers, swimmers, julep mixers and baseball 
bugs. This year it’s road racing and the 
tremendous success of the recent Van- 
derbilt speed classic out on Long Island 
has started a whole new group of sport 
fans talking about Mercedes Benzes, 
Alfa Romeos, Maseratis and the Auto 
Union. 

All of which has given junior a grand 
idea. If it’s thrills, spills, speed and 
excitement these motor maniacs want, 
why not inaugurate a cup race for Mack 
trucks, cross-country buses and moving 
vans? 

What could be more exciting than 
the spectacle of these juggernauts of the 
highway jockeying for position on the 
turns, ramming each other through the 
fence and pounding down the stretch, 
tail boards flapping, chains rattling and 
fenders banging across the finish line. 

And just think of the patriotic angle. 
For all their speed on the straight-away, 
we understand that the foreign drivers 
were no match for our boys on the 
curves. What chance do you think the 
Germans and the Italians would have 
against our heavy-footed truck drivers? 
Why, any motorist can tell you that they 
couldn’t pass ’em any place, let alone 
the curves. 

Too, and perhaps the best part of the 
whole idea, it would take a few of the 
monsters off the roads and out of the 
way if only for the day of the race. 

Yes, sir, any man with ideas as good 
as this should run for President in 1940. 
The motorist vote alone would carry 
every State in the Union, even including 
Maine and Vermont. 


It’s a Bet 


How many strokes does it take you 
to shave? Bill Lewis tells us that he has 
been picking up some change of late by 
betting his friends that they can’t shave 
in fifty strokes, and no looking up or 
heeling the club in the rough. 

We've tried it—and we're surprised. 
Pick out some pal whose chin looks as 
though it needed a touch of the blow- 
torch and make him give you odds. But 
be present when the blood begins to 
run. 


Hot Weather Hibattractions 

Cold guinea hen and the Georgia 
mint juleps at the Stork Club. . . . The 
garden at Le Coq Rouge for chicken 
hash and Vermouth Cassis. . . . The 
crack that they're not wearing shirts at 
Southampton this summer and they aren't 


HIGH QD HAT 


at Saratoga either. . . . The rain-cooled 
Pago Pago room at Leon & Eddie's. 
. . » Y% witch hazel and V4 ice water 
in a Flit gun to cool things off in 
a hurry. . . . The “blind spot” mirror 
which clamps on the side of your car 
for turning into left lanes without losing 
your fenders. ... Tommy Dorsey’s 
orchestra at the Hotel Pennsylvania roof 
garden. . . . Westphalian ham and 
Pilsner Urquell at the Old Corner Res- 
taurant, ‘way down on Franklin St. . 

Loaded evening sticks for members of 
the newly formed night club squad. 
. . . The observation that “You Can't 
Take It With You” is a good title for a 
Broadway play, but a better slogan for 
the Administration. . . . The butter- 
milk pie and Medford Rum sours at the 
Park Lane Gardens. . . . Anything at 
all at the Colony. . . . The bob sled- 
ding at Palisades Park. . . . Gin and 
Indian Quinine tonic for you scientific- 
cooler-offers. . . . Baked blue fish in 
white wine Bercy and the grand view of 
the Harbor aboard the Marine Roof of 
Brooklyn's Bossert. . . . The English- 
man’s description of Screeno. . . . The 
thought that the unhappiest gentlemen 
in Manhattan are the Brothers Minsky. 
First, they couldn’t get a permit to re- 
open their girl shows, and now they've 
seen the bathing suits that are being 
worn on the beaches. . . . The Niagara 
Falls illusion in the Roosevelt Grill. 
. . . The story of the bowlegged week- 
ender who mounted a horse and found 
he had both feet in the wrong stirrups. 
. . . Hamburger steak with sauce 
piquante and the lime Collinses at 
Barney Gallant's. 


Hawaiian room at the Hotel Lexington. 
. . . The thought that this is the time 
of year when there're almost as many 
New Yorkers in the country as there are 
hillbillies on Broadway... . Yellow 
tomato juice, celery seed, salt and pep- 
per and plenty of cracked ice... . 
Smoked turkey which can be bought by 


the ounce at the Vendome and at | 


Charles’. . . . The 9:30 tango hour in 
the Rainbow Grill, at which time Mr. 
Rockefeller gives away bottles of cham- 
pagne. ... The story of the fellow 
who picked five winners in one day at 
Belmont and would have picked six only 
he didn’t have any money left... . 
Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, 
the breezes, the stars, and the service on 
the Waldorf’s Starlight Roof . . . The re- 
port that the sea monster cited off Long 
Beach was a vacationist in a rented bath- 
ing suit. 
—JUDGE, JR. 








. .. The hurricane | 
machine and the grass skirts in the | 
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WE'RE 
GETTING THESE DAYS” 


ELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
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HOTEL IRVING 


26 Gramercy Park 
NEW YORK CITY 


A delightful, cool and quiet home- 
like atmosphere. Free use of the 
only private park in New York. 
An ideal spot for children. 


Attractive single room and bath 
from $9.00. Suites from $16.00 
weekly. 


Lexington Avenue bus and sub- 
way conveniently located. 


Write for booklet and informa- 
tion, or phone Gramercy 5-6263. 
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The 


ADMIRAL 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


A Modern Fireproof hotel 
of 500 rooms, located on the 
ocean front, offering every 
facility for the comfort and 
enjoyment of its guests. 
Large outside rooms, superb 
cuisine, cocktail lounge. 


Salt Water Swimming Pool 
Surf Bathing 
Sun Tan Club—Cabana Colony 
Golf—Tennis—Riding—Bowling 
Yachting—Deep Sea Fishing 
Crabbing—Sailing 


Concert Orchestra 
Special Entertainment 


Dancing Nightly 
Marine Room 


Special Low Rates 
Throughout the 
Season 


UNDER PERSONAL OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF LOUIS ISQUITH 











Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 386 
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Submitted by Catherine MacMillan, Chicago, Il. 


Horizontal 


Most attractive when drunk. 

Allowance must be made for this one. 

Before being shot this was in a quiver. 

This stays in the country all winter and leaves 
in the spring. 

This makes a good meal for a Scotchman. 
Catty poisonality. 

One of Gracie Allen’s relatives. 

What a Greek Maltese can do. 

A haggard woman. 

An elf could make this itself. 

A. Levy Inc. : 

This is good in the movies. 

What the WPA does to the road when the 
tourist traffic begins. : 

A remedy the Administration is looking for. 
What some party leaders would like to do 
after election. 

Scram. 

A mis that has caused many divorces. 

Even before Roosevelt’s time this stood for 
revised statutes. 

The birthplace of the late Mr. Goes. 

Just when you think he is your friend he 
starts jumping on you and you may get 
licked. : } 

An entrance into society. 

When you lose your shirt you may find it 
in one of these. 

This precedes the Queen Mary. 

Last winter this was certainly a frost. 

These go with the wind. 

The forgotten line (abbr.). 

Live alone and like it. 

This has always been a good looker. 

The stomach on the stormy sea. 

When prosperity returned this was the only 
one that got a raise. 

“This to you” says Bobby. 

A twin crystal. 

What the late Mr. Fellows did for transpor- 
tation. 

What the club did for dad. 

This air comes from the wrong direction. 
This is all right in any country. 

One of those wooden-headed strikers. 

An echo from the wood shed. 

A bright idea that may dawn on you in the 
morning. 

The die was cast for her. 

Home runners. 

Former employee of the New York Central. 
Thus endeth a maiden’s prayer. (But she 
changed the e to an a.) 


uununwn 


— 


UPwn 


Vertical 


He may rub you the wrong way, but how he 
needs you. 

Not apparent (plur.). 

Old fashioned news-casters. 

Fair and warmer. 

Many people stand in this, viewing the Grand 
Canyon. 

Leo’s private office. 

This has been brewing in England for some 
time. 

An early settler. 

Garden clubs. 

A marble expression. 

One of his French connections. 

Suit of male. 

What the bluffs of the city are sometimes 
called (abbr.). 

Neigh, neigh girls. 

They are always digging up something about 
this r king. 

English tea as the ancient Greeks served it. 
This occurs once in every half-hour. 

This is her and him. (No apologies for the 
English.) 

Where the rising generation get their start. 
Of all the advertised tooth-pastes this is the 


top. 
You will always find a lot of old fossils 
hanging around here. 
This one gets so many lickings, it leads a 
dog’s life. 
His partner is a con. 
You cannot blame this one for being opposed 
to floods. 
This was drowned in a bowl of punch. 
To enter surreptitiously at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 
This is a small point but we had to put it in. 
Spring in Belgium. 

e lives in Florida and his food bill is al- 
ways enormous. 
These were grilled for twenty minutes before 
being tried. 
Where they once sold quarters for a half 
dollar. 
They decided it was better not to put this one 
in jail. 
Those who do this for a living pay no in- 
come tax. 
Good for nothing. 
Many stars are in this circle. 
A floor flusher. 
The first woman to wear a bare skin coat. 
A bad one to get stuck on. 
A member of this fell off his shovel one day. 
The dramatic end of the three little pigs. 
Reading from the top down this is a county 
in England; reading from the bottom up it 
is redundancy. 
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CHONnUwnds 


Submitted by Willard N. Jordan, Columbus, Ohio 


Horizontal 


They know all the answers. 

Gone with the wind. 

Cooler. 

That oldtime religion. 

Marriage by ladder. 

Something policemen do with their nightsticks. 
Shindig. 

A velocipede accelerator. 

A ring maker. 

What War Admiral won the Preakness with. 
Irish cold remedy. 

Red ink eraser. 

Down where the corn grows. 

An early riser. 

Donkey. 

Pull. 

Hit-and-run bowling alley. 

The Good Earth. 

A fight promoter. 

Napoleon’s retreat backwards. 

The root of most tropical menus. 

A first edition is no good without these. 
This is usually hanging around women. 
Swing it! 

An asset in the sign business. 

A red flag to the Soviets. 

Great American thirst quencher. 

Swing it! 

A good name for a new picture magazine. 
Spoil. 

W.C.T.U. highball. 

Oriental nightmare. 

Where jilted lovers are usually thrown. 
Abie’s Irish bloomer. 

Sailor’s delight. 

A hedge hopper. 

A helper outer. 


According to Webster this is a large South 
African plant. 


This is nutty but nice. 

Lazy gin. 

Chief topic of conversation among candid 
camera cuckoos. We shutter to think of it. 
Crack pot. 

Plies the knife and fork. 


Vertical 


Hard to get along without and harder to get 
along with. 

Mental blessed event. 

Little chips off the old block. 

A cold shower. 

This is hot stuff. 

On the safe side. 

What most autoists use for gas. 
Ankle blankets. 

Water slipper. 

Bear brats. 

Metal containers, 

A leery look. 

Kid’s overcoat. 

Habitual picnicker. 

Turkish chicken coop. 

You can always find these for money. 
Star ham. 

Something nice in a bathing suit. 
A refined sap. 

Primeval gardener. 

Two bucks on the nose. 

Fool hardy. 


Prince of a fellow who became a regular devil. 


The brightest of the social lights. 
Sitting Bull’s retreat. 

Durante’s bread and butter. 

Social separator. 

Galloping croquet. 

Spliced. 

Sleeve holder. 

Children cry for it. 

The old Indian sign. 

Rub out. 

Hard luck rock. 

Canine information booth. 

Always on hand when business is pressing. 
Red hair removers. 

Public Enemy No. 1. 

Spirit. 

A big mouthed pot. 

Coin collector. 

Dome lights. 

Where to go for a spring overhauling. 











@ Licensed for use under the methods of André A. Cuet 
D., Cincinnati, Ohio, and according to 


M.D. 
No. 2055128. Other U. S. Patents Pending. 


network of capillaries that feed the ha 
cells. Undernourished, inactive hair cel 


by therenewed circulation, and normal ha 


beauty shop can supply treatments. 


refrigerator dealer—or write direct to 


THE 
CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 837-3 Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 







Copyright 1937, 
The C. R. Corp. 
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U. S. Patent 


¢ The XERVAC, through the action of 
alternate vacuum and pressure, tends to 
produce a normal circulation in the deep 


ir 
Is 


are revitalized by the nourishment supplied 


ir 


growth is stimulated. Your barber or 


If 


you wish to purchase an XERVAC for 
home use, see your local Crosley radio and 











The Thayer—West Point 


on the U. S. Military Reservation 
at WEST POINT, N. Y. 


This thoroughly modern, fireproof 
TREADWAY INN which accom- 
modates 300 overlooks the beautiful 
Hudson River and offers every attrac- 
tion for permanent and transient guests. 
Cocktail Grill. 


All the sports of a su- 
perior resort hotel, plus 
the opportunity to enjoy 
the many activities of the 
Cadets. 

















COOL OFF! 


Plunge right into JUDGE sub- 
scription work and stop worry- 
ing about those extra dollars 
you've been needing. No ex- 
pense. Spare or full time work. 
For complete details write to 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 
16 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


















‘Maybe Sherman Was 
Exaggerating 


Y wee son Bainbridge is in the 
next room, playing on the floor 
with his toy soldiers. 1 know this with- 
out looking, thanks to the sound effects 
which invariably accompany these mili- 
tary fantasies. It needs no cupped ear 
to distinguish the whistle of shells, the 
hollow boom of the heavy field _—. 
the yells of victor and yrs, com i 

But this will not be for long. I have 
determined, after careful consideration, 
to perform the ee aternal duty 
of depriving Bainbridge of his infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, ordnance, and all other 
materials appertaining to the military 
establishment arrayed in opposing 
groups on our best Axminster. 

For only in this way may war ulti- 
mately be wiped off the face of the 
earth. Boundary disputes, diplomatic in- 
trigue, and the makers of war supplies 
may all play some part in creating inter- 
national strife, but it is the subtle influ- 
ence of the little leaden warriors in our 
childhood which makes us finally — 
tive, in our manhood, to the propaganda 
of the war mongers. Take away this 
receptiveness, and wars will disappear. 

And so instead of destructive fighting 
men, we should encourage the young to 
play with hod carriers or postmen—or 
other little artisans and laborers in fac- 
tory, shop and mine. Bainbridge shall 
therefore amuse himself with a carefully 
chosen variety of steel workers, install- 
ment collectors, W.P.A. men, paper 
hangers, steam shovel operators, radio 
comedians, and such like. In this way he 
will develop a respect for constructive 
work, for peaceful methods, for mutual 
tolerance. 

Come to think of it, though... I 
wonder if it would work out that way 
with Bainbridge. Suppose some of his 
little factory workers should take it into 
their heads to organize. Suppose they 
should form picket lines. Suppose tem- 
pers should wax ugly, and the local 
situation grow what the newspapers call 
tense. A sudden clash—and two groups 
would once more be at one another's 
throats at the foot of the bridge lamp, 
except that instead of being the Ameri- 
cans and the Bamzoobians, they would 
be the vertical non-unionists and the 
horizontal unionists. The bloodshed 
would be the same, the pandemonium 
in the living room not a whit abated. 

I think I shall let Bainbridge continue 
playing with his soldiers. In some ways, 
that’s just clean fun! 

—GEORGE WEISS, JR. 


EEMINGLY there are two methods 

of going into complete oblivion in 
this country. One is to get elected Vice 
President, and the other is to win first 
place on a radio amateur hour. 
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WEEKEND FUN 


E THE fun what it may, there’s one 

four letter word that rules your 
weekend party three times a day. Food 
—it’s a major attraction, and since al- 
most everyone has some culinary trick 
up his sleeve, why not let your guests 
show off their skill with skillet or 
spoon? Put spice into the preparation 
of the meal as well as in the food itself, 
and you may be surprised, indeed, at the 
ohs and ahs, perhaps mingled with boos 
and bahs that the amateur chefs will 
receive. 

Only one suggestion in passing—if 
the liquid complement tends towards the 
excessive, and a spirit of good camara- 
derie is in full swing, every dish will 
taste better for it, or at least such will be 
the illusion created, 


“THEN there are other uses for pots 

and pans. Take this one, for in- 
stance, in the parlor. A simple pie pan 
and a spoon will do. Appoint Jim, let 
us say, as drummer boy, and send Harry 
out of the room. The rest of the guests 
must decide on some course of action, 
such as taking off Sally’s right shoe and 
tickling the bottom of her foot. When 
Harry returns he must carry out the 
action, led only by variations in the 
volume of Jim's beating on the pan with 
the spoon. If he touches Sally's left 
foot, the beating will be louder than if 
he touches her cheek. It will be barely 
perceptible if he touches anything or 
anybody other than Sally, in this case. 
With a little practice, most of your 
guests will soon be able to follow out 
even the most complicated plans of 
action. 


HERE'S where you'll get some lifted 

eyebrows—though innocent the 
fun! The good game “How Do You 
Like It?” Send Jim out of the room 
this time, and let the rest of the guests 
choose some part of the face or body, 
for instance, the chin. When Jim re- 
turns, he must guess the choice correctly 
by asking each guest the same question, 
‘How do you like it?” The answers 


must be in kind. Thus, one might say 
in this case—"‘I like it dimpled,” “I like 
it strong,” “I like it pointed,” etc. Try 
it if you don’t think you'll get some 
funny answers. 
PERHAPS the most atrocious pastime 
that’s being perpetuated at weekends 
this summer is this one: Everybody con- 
tributes to a kitty, then working from 
left to right the first player chooses a 
digit, as do the second and third. 

The fourth person then goes to the 
gg and calls that three digit num- 

t. Ridgefield 635, Montclair 112, 
Great Neck 728, etc., the exchange 
depending of course on the nearest town 
to the house party. The idea is for 
the fourth player to engage him or 
herself in conversation with whoever 
answers. 

The conversation may be on any sub- 
ject and an official time keeper will keep 
track of the number of minutes or 
seconds the phoner can keep the con- 
versation going. This rigmarole is re- 
ges until each guest has had a try at 

is conversational ability and the player 

who has the longest talk picks up the 
the kitty. Wrong numbers and no 
answers count the unfortunate phoner 
out. 

Oh, well, it doesn’t take much to 
amuse weekenders and every so often 
they get hooked up with the local police 
station and then get what they deserve! 


QUICKLY now—suppose that a rope 

is hung over a pulley, on one strand 
is suspended a ten pound weight, on the 
other strand of equal length, a ten 
pound monkey. Then the monkey be- 
gins to climb the rope. What happens 
to the ten pound weight? Does it move 
up or down? 

And here’s another famous stickler: A 
squirrel on the trunk of a tree moves 
around so as to keep the tree always 
between itself and a hunter. When the 
hunter has completely circled the tree, 
has he walked around the squirrel? You 
figure ’em out, we can’t. 


Solutions of Puzzles in this Issue 
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. Camille Chautemps 
. Alfred Adler 

. Biminis 

. Johnny Fischer 


. Daniel Webster 
. Connecticut 
. 1080 feet per second 


. Neoplatonism 

. St. Joseph 

. Over-reached 

. Sand 

. At the top of Look-out Mountain 
. Katharine Cornell 

. French Vermouth 

. Erich Remarque 

. Dancing 
. Loosen his clothing and put a cold cloth 


. Flying the flag up-side-down 
. Your highest card in the same suit 
23. Paul Whiteman 
. Defamation of a person that is written 
. Hubert Carton de Wiart 
. Abraham Lincoln | 
. Test it with your elbow 
. Daniel Beard 
. Cooled 
. Turkey, Greece, Roumania, Jugoslavia 
. Peary 
2. England 
33. Pitching at the batter’s head 

. Batik 
. Gounod 
. Wyoming 
7. Encourage practice of collective bar- 


. Put the responsibility on the next fellow 
. New York 

. 1881 

50. 


Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


Edward Everett Horton 
Mount McKinley 


Topaz 


on his neck 





gaining 


. The reflection of a bright heavenly body 


in telescope lenses 


. Louis 
. Alfred P. Sloane 
. Guard the United States Treasury, the 


President and his family 


3. Your Mexican murals are superb 

. Whitman 

. Russia 
. Scrub the skin with warm water and | 


| 
| 
| 
2. Always avoid plagiarism | 


brown washing soap 


Bobbin 


v 


Answers to 
Famous Faces 


. Samuel Insull 

. Pussyfoot Johnson 
. Albert Einstein 
Dr. Townsend 

. Adolph Hitler 

. John L. Lewis 

. Jim Farley 

. Josef Stalin 
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Here’s Who Done It 


Killer: The State Executioner. 
Motive: Fifty bucks wages. 











BUSINESS AS USUAL! 
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fab igs’ 






He—Just fill in the coupon below! 


Vacation comes and goes, but 
if you’ve signed up for JUDGE 
there’s a whole year’s supply 
of laughs and fun ahead of you. 


Below is a splendid specimen of the Subscriptionus 
Couponus. Clip it deftly. Mail it swiftly . .. and Jester 
Judge will place you on his monthly calling list. 











Weapon: The Electric Chair. 


JUDGE 
16 East 48th Street. New York 


I want JUDGE for myself. Here’s 
$1.50 for one year. 
$2.75 for two years. 








IF | DARE SAY SO 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


LBERT SHAW THE ELDER has 
eleven honorary degrees, and I've 
always felt like an ant in his presence, 
though he’s democratic enough... . 
Now this SHAW man with all the de- 
grees, and his son ROGER, a bright 
lad, have taken over the wreckage of 
Literary Digest and are weaving it into 
their Review of Reviews. . . . Here's 
good luck to ‘em, father, son and maga- 
zine. . . . CAPTAIN SIMON LAKE, 
submarine inventor and engineer, count- 
ed his loot the other day, after two years 
of heartbreaking efforts to salvage the 
treasure of the Hussar frigate, at Hell 


Gate. The take amounted to 86 cents in 
modern coins, brought up by a dredge. 
LAKE has been a millionaire, but at 71 
he was interrupted in his treasure hunt 
by notice that his home was to be sold 
for taxes. Brave old SIMON! You can't 
beat him, and he'll get the treasure yet. 
. . . Talked long with GLEB BOTKIN, 
son of the CZAR’S physician, who's 
done a book to prove that PRINCESS 
ANASTASIA, youngest daughter of 
CZAR NICHOLAS, shot in Siberia, is 
still living. . . . Interesting, if true, but 
I can’t help thinking that so many peo- 
ple have been shot in Russia, it’s only 
measurably important that one or more 
may have escaped. . . . But I know a 
man who has collected a large library 
on the subject of the LOST DAUPHIN, 
and doubtless somebody has all the data 
on LOST CHARLIE ROSS. . . . Mys- 
terious farm hands, in my boyhood, all 
pretended to be CHARLIE ROSS. It 
made them so romantic. 


I saw MISS PAULA LECLER off for 
Spain; ‘looking for trouble,” she said. 
She is the only woman correspondent I 
know who takes her chances, war or 
plague or disaster, along with the men, 
asking no favors and sticking to the 
front line as long as any of them. .. . 
LOUIS J. ALBER was telling me how 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN once 
lectured to a Chautauqua audience with. 
out fastening some important buttons, 
and how the next fone om on the pro- 
gram delivered a lecture entitled BUT- 
TON-UP PEOPLE, not knowing of 
BRYAN’S plight, and how the audience 
roared. . . . But ROE FULKERSON is 
the best business men’s lecturer in our 
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day, I think, knowing exactly how to 
make ‘em happy. ... If you were 
LINDBERGH, would you come back? 
He's doing nicely over there, and he 
has freedom and safety for himself and 
his family. Or do you think a man 
should live in the country in which he 
happened to be born, no matter what 
it does to him? . . . Children are still 
being kidnaped and murdered in Ameri- 
ca, you know, and can you think of an 
American spot where the LIND- 
BERGHS could find privacy? . . . Loy- 
alty, as I always tell ‘em, is no good if 
one-sided. A sane man is loyal to the 
country, family, employer or friend 
that’s loyal to him. Carry it farther, and 
it’s a vice. . . . Before you cry out too 
much against the big show that’s going 
on in this country just now, please re- 
member that we're having a revolution. 
As revolutions go, I think it’s a well- 
mannered, quiet, orderly and almost 
chivalrous aftair . . . Certainly a white- 
tie performance compared with the one 
GEORGE WASHINGTON worked in 
. and I might add, if there be no 
objection from the galleries, that little 
MISS DUPONT has become the best- 
looking ROOSEVELT in history. 


JOHN BARRYMORE did some tip. 
top work on the air, directly after * 
got ELAINE back. Permit me to sug- 
gest a radio skit for the two of them, 
How to Get Redress in Front of Your 


Husband. . . . CARL JOHN BOSTLE- 
MANN, whose poems —_ in New 
York daily newspapers often, was man- 
aging a restaurant in Manhattan when 
the depression unhorsed him, and he’s 
been writing poetry ever since... . 
EUGENE O'NEILL has been thumbing 
across America this summer, and enjoy- 
ing it. No, not the playwright, but the 
18-years-old son of HARRY F. 
O'NEILL, who draws Broncho Bill 
. . . but the most beloved comic dog 
in all comic history, in my opinion, is 
NAPOLEON, drawn from life by 
CLIFFORD McBRIDE. Yes, he owns 
the original, a whopping Saint Bernard. 
. . . There is too much dramatizing on 
the air. The customers are about fed up. 
A good story-teller could knock ‘em 
cold and hot . .. but where is he? 
. . . NEIL VANDERBILT tells me he 
was mot chased away from the place 


where WINDSOR and WALLY were 
Staying, but was merely asked to drive 
around to the side entrance, which 
didn’t happen to be all cluttered up with 
reporters who couldn’t get in. The cor- 
respondents shouldn’t envy NEIL; he’s 
worked as hard as any of them for his 
reportorial standing, and he dropped a 
fortune in the learning of his job. . . . 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE makes 
by far the best martini in the world, and 
it is a part of his perfect hospitality 
never to permit a guest to drink alone 

. and who believes, with me, 
that dogs are too much legislated 
against? Man is not dog’s best friend, 
or he'd wipe out the million foolish 
ordinances and regulations that make 
a dog feel like a dog, while bank- 
wreckers put on dog and ride in chauf- 
feur cars. . . . The white line should 
be built into the middle of the highway 
when the pavement is laid . . . same 
thing white walk intersection lines. 
Only, they don’t have to be white. In 
Florida they're often reddish, to avoid 
sunglare. ... A toast to JOHN STEW- 
ART BRYAN, one of us journalistic 
boys who is making good as head of 
William and Mary, educational pride of 
the South. 


Conditions in China are terrible, I 
understand. I heard a touching sermon 
about the need for Christian mission- 
aries out there, and I gave a quarter. 
. . . So THE DEVIL tempted me, and 
I wrote a note: ‘Please use this to send 
the Gospel to the police of South Chi- 
cago.” . . . But the police puzzle we 
have always with us, along with other 
pesky problems that Democracy doesn’t 
seem to do anything about . . . for, 
while the Chicago cops, in the mass, 
seem able to beat the brains out of un- 
armed working people, the New York 
police were unable to contribute any- 
thing toward solution of the so-called 
GEDEON murder mystery . . . except 
that they did find time to subject poor 
OLD MAN GEDEON to the third. de. 


‘gree and roundly disgrace him in the 


newspapers, though any cub reporter 
would have known he was innocent. 
Now, crime police and traffic police are 
two different tribes. Nowadays, most 
traffic police are say efficient and 
more astute in handling their jobs than 
are some international diplomats I 
might mention if I'd a mind to be un- 
pleasant . . . and here’s a thought for 
the makers of addresses to college Fresh- 
men in the fall: No person should be 
called educated if he Fasn’t good man- 


nerfs. 





































Satlor, Beware! 


Consider the grim prospect of days in 
an open boat with nothing to do but twiddle 
your thumbs and count the gulls! 

Think of all the fun you'd be having if 
only some foresighted soul had thought 
to stow away a copy of 


Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus 


Take our word for it. No cruise is com- 
plete without one. And it's downright folly 
to weigh anchor without first clipping the 
coupon below. 


150 flip and fascinating puzzles 
Edited by the staff of JUDGE 


If you think working puzzles is a serious 
business, reserved for grandma and 
people who have a lease on a mausoleum, 
youve never stuck your nose in one of 
Judge's very own X-Word Puzzle Books! 
If you already know Judge's puzzles, 
heres a FREE Feast! 


“Did anyone bring along a copy of Judge's 
X-word Puzzle Omnibus?” 


Why We Make This FREE Offer 


Frankly, we want to give you this special 
chance to become acquainted with the 
NEW JUDGE. It is now America’s big- 
gest humor magazine value. By sub- 
scribing NOW you get the work of the 
best funny men in America and also 
JUDGE'S X-WORD PUZZLE OMNI- 
BUS free. Fill in and mail the cou- 


pon below. You will get 24 issues 
of the NEW JUDGE and the book. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG BOOK DIVIDEND 


24 Issues of Judge...... $2.75 
X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 


amu MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
JUDGE, : 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my membership at $2.75 and send me 24 issues of 
Judge and Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 
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VOLUMES in ONE 


a ee et ns eee eee eee These three X-WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, 
which have made thousands howl with 
mirth, were published originally at the 
price of $1.50 each. Now in this convenient 
one-volume form, they are yours FREE if 
you mail the coupon now. 











Enclosed find my check for $...................--0« 


KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 
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The battle is on—Erl Roman, 
famous sportsman, vs. 600 Ibs. of 
savage, fighting blue marlin! 


How would your nerves stand 
up to two hours of this? 
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ERL ROMAN LANDS A BIG ONE! 
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S the Miami, Florida, “‘Herald” said of Erl Roman’s 
titanic struggle with the big fish shown above: 
“The battle was tough on Erl. He had his hands full 
staying in the fishing chair.” But a sporting spirit and 
healthy nerves kept Roman going. After a 2-hour fight, 
he landed the second-largest blue marlin ever taken on 
rod and reel. Mr. Roman says: “Healthy nerves are neces- 


FOREST RANGER has 


smoked Camels for 24 years. 


Mr. C. E. Dare likes Camels 


after his steak and apple pie. 
“Camels smooth things for 
my digestion,” he says. 


AQUAPLANE EXPERT. 
Miss Gloria Wheeden says: 
“I pride myself on keeping 
in good condition. Like all 
my crowd, I enjoy Camels— 
especially at mealtimes.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, 
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sary for keeping on top of things. Camels don’t interfere 
with my physical condition or get on my nerves.” 
Above, right, Mr. Roman enjoys a Camel after his tense 
fight. “I make it a point,’”’ he says, “to smoke Camels 
with my meals and after ‘for digestion’s sake.’ ” 

Camels are made from costlier tobaccos, in a match- 
less blend. A mild cigarette for steady smoking. 


Costlier Tobaccos! 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
... Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


Camels 
NEVER GET ON 
YOUR 
NERVES! 
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